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The decision of the U. 8S. Court in Rhode 
Island promises more profit to lawyers than 
peace to the laymen. It is to the effect that it 
is no bar to a present action by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for an inadequate payment of tax that 
the party sued has previously paid the amount 
levied against him by the commissioner, and the 
superadded penalty. If Mr. Jaynes should be- 
gin a systematic study of the income tax returns, 
he would put not a few men, and some honest 
ones, in trepidation, and perhaps, if he followed 
his investigations with actions, would add some 
thousands of dollars to the treasury. But is 
there no moral reason in the statute of limita- 
tions? Who of us could now prove, or even 
swear, what bis income was in 1862, unless he 
either lived on a salary or was a careful account- 
ant. 


Mr. Tilden, however, has reason to be grate- 
ful for this decision. Acting upon it, the 
United States Government has given general 
directions under which a suit is to be brought 
against him to collect the alleged uncollected 
taxes due from him. This will give his accusers 
an opportunity to prove whether or no anything 
is justly due. The public generally will be glad 
to leave this question to the courts; it is cer- 
tainly too complicated to be determined by the 
newspapers. But neither the ‘‘ Nation” nor 
the ‘‘ Springfield Republican” does much to 
promote political reform by the suggestion that, 
even if he did not pay his taxes, it is no reason 
why he should not be President. 


The result of the explosion at Hallett’s Reef 
has been even greater than the most sanguine 
anticipated. This rocky, ragged point, project- 
ing outward into the channel through which 
the tides ran with the velocity of a race-course, 
produced currents that sucked the passing ves- 
sels to its deadly arms. So thoroughly was it 
mined and so completely has it been shattered 
that even now, before the débris has been re- 
moved, an iron-clad can float in safety where 
before shallow currents flowed like a river-rapid, 
and the pilot can bring his vessel within fifty 
feet of the point without hazard. Not a little 
work is yet to be done, however; nor do we be- 
lieve that the completion will transfer the com- 
mercial center of the city from the lower end of 
Manhattan Island to Harlem flats. European 
sailing vessels will always prefer the shorter 
road to the open sea through the Narrows, and 
even the European steamers will probably choose 
the hazards of the ocean rather than those of 
shoals and passing vessels involved in Sound 
navigation. The great, at least the immediate, 





value of the improvement must be to our coast- 
ing trade. 


In Massachusetts there is a triangular duel 
which complicates the canvass. The temperance 
reformers have nominated a ticket which has 
the endorsement of some strong men in the Re- 
publican ranks, and in the gubernatorial elec- 
tion will certainly draw from both the Republi- 
can and the Democratic tickets. The woman 
suffrage vote, which is promised also to Mr. 
Baker, will perhaps not swell his constituency 
surprisingly ; but we may confidently expect to 
see a very respectable following for this third 
ticket. 


The average reader is likely to be somewhat 
perplexed by seeing in telegraphic dispatches, 
which the initiated recognize as simply high- 
priced advertisements, four or five rival piano 
makers and sewing machine manufacturers an- 
nounced @s taking the ‘highest awards at the 
Great Exhibition.” In fact there is no ‘‘ highest 
award.” The old system of graduated medals 
gave universal dissatisfaction,’ and so utterly 
broke down at Vienna that it was not attempted 
here. Instead, a corps of judges was secured, 
one half American, one half foreign, embracing 
some of the ablest men in their respective de- 
partments, to whom enough was paid to cover 
their traveling expenses. These judges are ar- 
arranged in sections. After an examination of 
all the exhibits, they determine who deserve an 
award of merit; and a uniform large medal is 
given to all whose articles are for any reason 
meritorious. Over 12,000 such medals have been 
recommended by the judges, and given by the 
commission. Accompanying these medals is a 
written opinion, prepared by some one of the 
judges appointed for that purpose ; this is ap- 
proved by a majority of his section. This 
opinion states what are the merits of the articles 
for which the medal is recommended; and it is 
to this opinion, not to the medal, received in 
common with a regiment of exhibitors, the 
public will look for the estimate put upon the 
articles, These awards it is certainly for the 
interest of the successful exhibitors to spread 
before the public, the more fully and exten- 
sively the better. 

The Peace Congress at Philadelphia last week 
elicited at least one practical suggestion, pre- 
sented by ex-Gov. Washburn of Massachusetts. 
When an international code is agreed upon, 
and even a tribunal selected, the question re- 
mains, Who shall enforce the laws and the 
decisions of the court on refractory nations? 
Such an enforcement would itself be war. Mr. 
Washburn replies, in effect, The people suffer 
from war, the rulers alone gain. When the 
present silent political revolution is accom- 
plished, and the peeple become, as they are be- 
coming, sovereign, they will enforce in their own 
territory the law which has been accepted by 
all. For a more immediate enforcement he 
suggested non-intercourse. Among the other 
principal participants in this gathering we note 
D. D. Field, A. H. Love, C. 8. Peabody, John 
Jay, 1. S. Prime, Elihu Burritt. A resolution 
was passed to form local committees throughout 
the country in aid of the General Committee. 


The satisfaction with which we hear that the 
attainable Sioux, Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
chiefs have signed a treaty surrendering the 
Black Hills country to the United States is not 
wholly unalloyed. It is impossible not to 
reflect that our part in the preliminaries has not 
been altogether creditable, resulting, as it has 
done, in a war of which we shall not at present 
see the end, and in a treaty which has been 
effected through all sorts of questionable doings. 
The Indians who have thus agreed to abandon 
their claims are undoubtedly wise in their gene- 
ration, for they acquiesce with such grace as 





they can command in the inevitable. One can- 
not but remember that Sitting Bull and his 
followers ought by rights to be parties to the 
treaty. Their protest against its execution has 
certainly been given in unmistakable terms, but 
of course the trifling fact of their absence on 
the war-path cannot be allowed to check the 
“‘march of civilization.” There is a genuine 
pathos in the words which some of the chiefs 
addressed to Bishop Whipple and his fellow- 
commissioners on the subject of leaving their 
country for an unknown region. However, the 
treaty was signed and the Black Hills are con- 
structively ours. Under the circumstances the 
appointment of the commission was the most 
creditable course open to us, and it has appa- 
rently discharged its office with dignity and 
success. 


The order of the Spanish government, requir- 
ing all Protestant societies to take down their 
signs and forbidding the sale of Bibles in the 
street, has been followed by an order of the 
local authorities in Minorea prohibiting singing 
in Protestant schools. The Spanish Prime 
Minister has a difficult position; being coerced 
on the one side by the clergy and the clerical 
party—who are as intolerant as they are ignorant 
—and on the other checked by a sense of the 
public sentiment of even Catholic Europe, which 
has small consideration for so petty and useless 
a persecution. He is personally a man of the 
world, and probably cares as little for Romanism 
vs. Protestantism as Gallio for Judaism vs. 
Christianity. A deputation of the Protestant 
Missionary and Bible Societies in England have 
waited on Lord Derby and asked his interfer- 
ence, and have received a vague and non- 
committal response of the kind in which that 
eminent statesman appears peculiarly to excel. 
However, he promises ‘‘ an inquiry.” 


Ten thousand Russians have re-enforced the 
Servians ; Gen. T’chernayeff declines to be gov- 
erned by the Servian Minister of War, an indi- 
cation that he recognizes a Russian master more 
powerful ; Servia refuses to consent to a pro- 
longation of the armistice—which the Porte 
with characteristic Moslem honor has been im- 
proving in prosecuting certain bridge-building 
and other military operations,—and the latest 
accounts from the scene of war report an as- 
sault, or a reconnoissance in force by the 
Servians, and a decided repulse of the Turks. 
The only hope of peace is a decided action by 
the English government, in co-operation with 
other European governments, such that the 
Porte can no longer rely on England’s counte- 
nance. And for this there is, at this writing, 
but small hope. What the aroused public 
sentiment of England may extort from a re- 
luctant administration remains to be seen. 








; MR. SLADE’S SLATE. 
a interpreter of the spirit world 

has fallen under a cloud. He challenged 
the unspiritual to test hiscommunications. The 
challenge was accepted. The result is not cal- 
culated to silence the scoffs of the unbelieving 
or to strengthen the faith of the faithful. 

Mr. Slade, had a wonderful slate, or, to speak 
more accurately, a wonderful slate-pencil. He 
laid his slate on or under the table (there is 
some conflict in the newspapers on this point), 
and placed a small slate-pencil between the slate 
and the table. A scratching of the pencil on 
the slate was then audible. Then the slate was 
produced with a message on it from the spirit 
land. The price of spiritual postage is high. 
Mr. Slade charged five dollars for each commu- 
nication, and as the spirits took no part of the 
postage, and as Mr. Slade had sometimes as 
many as a hundred visitors a day, he carried on 
a profitable business. 

After he had exhausted either the capacities 
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of the terrestrial public to receive or the spiritual 
public to impart, Mr. Slade took himself and 
his little slate to London. He succeeded in 
producing quite a visible if not a very profound 
sensation. The London ‘ Spectator” visited 
his seance, and confessed itself unable to make 
any explanation. A paper was even read before 
the British Association, on Spiritualism, in which 
Slade and his slate were cited as an evidence of 
spirit power. 

But in an evil hour Mr. Slade received to his 
seance a scientific skeptic. Dr, Lankester had 
plenty of faith, but it was faith in the power of 
sleight of hand, not in ‘‘ spiritual power.” He 
observed that after the clean slate was shown, 
and before the written message was exhibited, a 
brief period intervened. During this time Mr. 
Slade waited for the influence. The slate, 
meanwhile, rested on his knees underneath the 
table. The suspicious doctor formed the hy- 
pothesis that at this time the message was 
written. He resolved to ascertain. So, when 
the ‘‘influence” came, and before the spirits 
had begun their work, he dexterously seized the 
slate. The message was found in full upon it. 
He has written a letter to the London ‘* Times” 
exposing the fraud, and Mr. Slade has probably, 
by this time, taken himself and his slate to other 
and less skeptical communities. 

The spiritualist believer, who last week wrote 
us a letter complaining of our editorial refer- 
ence to the public exposure in Rochester of the 
spiritualistic frauds, wil] probably not thank us 
for this account of Mr. Slade and his slate. We 
are sorry for him, Lut we cannot he!p him. The 
opium-eater does not thank the man who rude- 
ly wakes bim from his pleasing dream; but it is 
necessary to caution the young against opium- 
eating. We do not aver that spirits cannot com- 
municate with this lower sphere, though we fail 
to see any evidence that they ever do so. We 
do not aver that there are no forces, mental 
or physical, the full nature of which science has 
not yet comprehended. We think it very possi- 
ble there may be. But Mr, Slade and his slate 
are cheap humbugs; so are all the itinerant 
prophets of his class who travel about the coun- 
try peddling miracles at five dollars apiece. So 
long as these revelations possess so little spirit- 
ual profit for their votaries, and so much pecu- 
niary profit for the apostles, it is not worth any 
man’s while to give to the new religion any seri- 
ous consideration. 








A WITNESS. 

G. P. writes denouncing us for ‘aiding the 
efforts of the cohorts of the bloody shirt to fire 
the Northern heart.” We are afraid we shall 
not commend ourselves to him any more by pub- 
lishing in reply the following paragraph from a 
writer who thinks we have made too little of the 
Southern outrages: 


‘*‘T have spent nearly twelve years during and 
since the war in the South and have known per- 
sonally of many attacks upon the colored people 
and their friends, and have known the way in 
which those things were regurded by the leading 
men of those portions where I resided. 1 was wy- 
self waylaid and shot at seven times one night 
while returning from a colored people’s prayer- 
meeting, and was the same night taken from my 
bed by about forty armed men and hurried away 
from my family into the woods and cruelly beaten 
with hickory whips for being a ‘ nigger lover’ and 
an ‘abolitionist.’ 1 was asked by the mob, * Do 
you know who we are?’ | replied I did not. ‘ Well, 
we are Democrats,’ a fact of which I should have 
had no doubt if they bad not told me. This whip- 
ping was either applauded or treated as a huge 
joke by the Democratic papers and principal 
men of that seciion. I never had a Democrat, 
unless some of my neighbors, say to me that he 
disapproved the act. ‘Served him right,’ ‘He 
got off easy,’ was the universal Democratic ver- 
dict.” 


The men who make the shirt bloody are to 
blame for its appearance. Certainly we shall 








not refrain from telling the truth because it is 
neither creditable nor palatable. John B. Gough 
tells a story of a man who came home one night 
in a towering passion; Smith had called him a 
liar. ‘‘Oh, no matter,” said bis wife, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘he can’t prove it.” ‘* He did prove it,” 
was the irate response. The trouble with this 
bloody shirt is that it is proved; and we cannot 
shut our eyes to the sorrowful truth, nor advise 
fellow citizens to do so. 





The Great Exhibition reached its culmina- 
tion on last Thursday, ‘* Pennsylvania day,” 
when over 250,000 paying people went in 
through its gate, and the unfortunate sight- 
seers could only see others as unfortunate as 
themselves. The crowd was good-natured; and 
no accident occurred. The immediate effect of 
transporting seven millions of people to Phila- 
delphia—this is the estimated number of visitors 
from beginning to close—is to tax our railroads 
and steamboats to their utmost capacity. The 
more remote but more important effect is al- 
ready seen in an increasing trade between the 
United States and foreign countries, especially 
the South American, and in a popular sense of 
the unwisdom of shutting out foreign products 
by a practically prohibitory tariff. The Great 
Exhibition has been a most dangerous propa- 
gandist of free trade. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 

las display in New York, and at short notice, 

a more varied and valuable collection of 
plants, flowers and fruits than has ever been got 
together any where else in the United States is 
no small success, but this is what the young 
New York Horticultural Society did last week 
at Gilmore’s Garden. The display astonished 
even the most enthusiastic member of the So- 
ciety, and attracted more attention from that 
great city public which is not supposed to care 
for flowers than any play, lecture or other 
means of amusement that was offered at the 
same time. For all that was displayed at the 
exhibition we have only words of praise. But 
we have a word of criticism respecting some 
notable omissions. 

This exhibition, which is to be repeated at 
least twice a year—is in some sense a national 
one ; every man, woman and child, in no matter 
what State or Territory, and whether or not a 
member of the New York Society, is at liberty 
to enter plants and flowers for exhibition, and to 
compete for the liberal prizes offered, yet the num- 
ber of competitors was not at all what it ought to 
have been, and what we hope it may be another 
season. ‘There were no single plants exhibited 
by amateurs, though many a house-conservatory 
and front yard contain finer specimens than any 
displayed at the exhibition. There was scarcely 
any assortment of vegetables, though any one of 
a hundred thousand kitchen-gardens might have 
put to shame the exhibits made. There were 
no arrangements of cut flowers by amateurs, 
though probably on the days of the exhibition 
thousands of American parlors and sittiog- 
rooms contained fiver floral studies in form, 
color and perfume than the best bouquet enter- 
ed by the professional florist. ‘There were no 
designs for table decorations, and yet rich En- 
glish ladies strive with each other, at the Crystal 
Palace flower-shows, for supremacy in this di- 
rection, and a hundred thousand people admire 
their handiwork. ‘Ibe house *‘ fernery,” which 
above all other horticultural specialties should 
be the pride of the American woman, was rep- 
resented by one single specimen! The funereal 
designs, with two or three exceptions, were 
thoroughly conventional, and yet the poetic wits 
of American women are continually putting 
better sentiments into more tasteful forms, when 
occasion demands, ; 





Again, the attendance was almost exclusively 
metropolitan. Though such an opportunity was 
never before offered to persons wondering how 
certain pears, grapes, ete., looked, or what 
plants to get for windows, conservatories, ete., 
and though the specimens exhibited were the 
gems of many a famous florist, people came to 
New York for business or pleasure, or hurried 
through ex route for the Centennial, and de- 
parted without viewing this most instructive 
exhibition. 

We throw out these hints for the benefit of 
those who may be inclined to avail themselves 
in any way of the next of tbe Society’s exhibi- 
tions. When all England rushes to London two 
or three times a year to visit flower-shows, it is 
but fair to expect that wide-awake America will 
profit by suggestions concerning a diversion 
which is as ennobling as it is delightful. 





—The telegraph this (Monday) morning an- 
nounces the death of the millionaire, Mr. James 
Lick, of California, «hose extensive, but unfortu- 
nately unsuccessful benevolence, a year or two 
ago, filled the newspapers first with eulogiums 
and then with criticisms. 

—Nast’s greatest triumph—the capture of T weed. 
Long before Tweed went to Blackwell’s Island it 
was publicly known that his principal source of 
annoyance was the pencil of the untiring Nast. 
Now ‘ Harper’s Weekly” reproduces the picture 
by which Tweed was identified, and lo! it is one 
of Nast’s caricatures, originally published in the 
‘* Weekly.” 

—An illustration of the kind of juries which a 
little management sometimes contrives to em- 
panel in this city was afforded last week, where, 
after several disagreements in cases of prosecu- 
tion, under Mr. Comstock, for the sale of per- 
nicious literature, the presiding judge dismissed 
the panel with a severe rebuke und adjourned the 
cases. There was even an intimation that some 
of the jurymen had rendered themselves liable to 
indictment for perjury in violating their oaths, 
and might possibly have a judicial opportunity at 
self-defense. 

—The article by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin in another 
column presents an entirely new feature of the 
Bulgarian massacres. Russian cruelty is no ex- 
cuse for Moslem revenge; but it is well for us to 
know that though Turkey may be a Minotaur, 
Russia is no Theseus to rescue humanity from its 
ravages. 

—We note with regret the resignation of Dr. 
Treat, the able Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. It will 
take us some time to get accustomed to anyone in 
his place. The cause of his resignation is not 
publicly announced ; we suppose it to be ill health. 
If anyone could fill his place it would be Dr. E. 
K. Alden, of South Boston, who has been nom- 
inated to fill the vacancy. Dr. Alden has long 
been known among the churches of New England 
for his administrative wisdom in ecclesiastical 
affairs, for which he will find full scope in the 
larger sphere to which he is thus transferred. The 
annual meeting of the American Board is in ses- 
sion this week at Hartford. Let churches and 
Christians rewember it in their prayers. For a 
brief note of its financial condition, see our col- 
umn of Religious News. 

—We shall publish next week an article bv Mrs. 
Stowe on the character of Stephen. It will be in 
time for the Sunday-school teacher and scholar, 
We commend it to their attentive consideration. 

—General Braxton T. Bragg fell dead on Wed- 
nesday last in Galveston as suddenly as he might 
have done almost any day during his active ser- 
vice as a Confederate officer. 

—Mr. Beecher lectured, October 2d, at South 
Norwalk, Ct. ; 8d. at Westerly, R.I. To-night he 
will lecture at Willimantic, Ct.; the 5th at Mid- 
dletown, and in Massachusetts on the 9th, at Mel- 
rose ; the 10th, Haverhill; the 11th, Newton, and 
the 12th, Medford. 

—We receive too late for insertion this week—it 
will appear in our next—an appeal from the Sec- 
retaries of the American Home Missionary Society, 
showing a total indebtedness of $22,000 to mis- 
sionaries on the frontier, and no money in the 
treasury. If we could paint the picture of one 
family, with salary overdue and winter at hand, 
as it should be painted, the response would be 
immediate. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is the idea of substitution taught in the Bible, or de- 
manded by human experience ? 

A man feels condemned at the bar of conscience—he is 
conscience-smitten, if it may be so expressed, on account of 
past sins, committed by himself—can he obtain relief from the 
accusations of conscience merely by amendment of life? He 
finds no relief except in the idea of substitution, and in that 
he always finds it. Again, can a man lead a holy life with a 
defiled and burdened conscience? and do not the Scriptures 
inculcate the idea of substitution in order to meet this very 
difficulty? If not, how is a guilty conscience to be unbur- 
dened and the spirit set free? You will please understand 
that the writer is not a captious, but a sincere, honest in- 
quirer, a truth-lover. truth-seeker, and truth-server, and 
willing to follow wherever the voice of truth directs. 

ANTHROPOS, 

All spiritual truths are represented, necessarily, 
by trope and metaphor. Our unspiritual natures 
lead us constantly to give to these metaphors a 
hard and mechanical interpretation, and so to 
lose the sweetness and beauty of the truth which 
they embody, and which only a spiritual experi- 
ence can fully comprehend. The palpable truth 
of life is this: that when a man has done wrong, 
and repents of it, and determines to do so no 
more, his repentance and reformation have not the 
slightest effect to undo the evil of the past. Gen- 
erally he is powerless to repair it; always he is 
powerless to atone for it. David cannot call 
Uriah back to life. And the great truth of the 
Gospel, that which distinguishes it from all other 
religions, is this: that God, in the Gospel of his 
Son, says to the penitent, You cannot do any- 
thing about the past if you try; therefore do not 
try ; leave that all to me; its evil is not to be pal- 
liated, or excused ; but you may leave me to re- 
pair what is to you the irreparable, and to atone 
for whatis to you unatoneable. And when the soul 
really accepts this message of divine love, re- 
enforced by the suffering and death of the Son of 
God, it finds peace from that past, and is free to 
go forward, unembarrassed and unhindered, into 
the future. This reference is illustrated in Secrip- 
ture by various metaphors. This past sin is 
treated as a debt which Christ has paid ; as a bur- 
den which we may throw off on Christ; as a sin 
the full punishment of which Christ has borne ; 
as a bondage from which Christ has emancipated 
us; but however represented, the underlying 
truth is always the same, that in Christ we have 
peace from all the past, because of our two-fold 
conviction that we are utterly helpless to repair 
or atone for it, and that God in Christ has as- 
sured us that we may leave it all on and with him. 

2. What was probably the character of Zaccheus? Must 
we necessarily suppose him to have been a dishonest man 
because he was a publican? 

Zaccheus could hardly have been a tax-colleetor 
and an honest man, for the tax system of the 
Orient rested, and still rests, on a thoroughly 
corrupt basis. The right to collect what he 
could get was sold by the central government at 
Rome, usually to a great corporation which, in 
turn, sold the right to collect in special districts ; 
these were again divided up and farmed out to in- 
dividual collectors, who paid over the sum agreed 
on and kept the balance. Such a system could 
only be carried on by systematic fraud and op- 
pression. The language of Zaccheus must proba- 
bly be regarded as a promise rather than as a 
declaration ; as equivalent to—‘' Half of my goods 
I will give to the poor; and whatsoever I have 
taken from any man by false accusation, 1 will 
restore him fourfold.” It is on the basis of his re- 
pentance, not of his virtue, that Christ receives 
Zaccheus. 

3. What would you do with a man who conscientiously be- 
lieves that it is right to work on Sunday? Would you receive 
him to the church ? 

That depends upon several considerations. 
Partly upon the spiritual condition and temper 
of your church ; if that has been so educated that 
it will be roiled and perturbed by his admission, 
and will receive him, not into an atmosphere of 
Christian love and liberty, but into one of strife 
and debate, so that he will be beset with reproof, 
and criticism, and argument on every side, he 
had better wait till your church is brought up 
to a higher plane. If he works on Sunday be- 
cause he is careless and indifferent as to spiritual 
life and development, and greedy of gain, and 
wants to get ahead of his neighbors by toiling 
when their consciences compel them to close their 
shops and stop their secular work, we would not 
admit him: not because of his Sunday views, but 
because of his low spiritual life. But if he loves 
and seeks to serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
wants to join the church, not to make mischief, 
not to introduce strife and debate, but for its 
Christian fellowship and co-operation, and they 
are able to so receive him, in Christian love, his 





conscientious views on the Sunday question ought 
not to shut him out. 

4. Does 2 Tim. iii. 16 prove that the New Testament was 
inspired ? 

No. For, in the first place, an assertion in a 
book that it is inspired cannot prove it to be so ; 
and, second, Paul was not here speaking of the 
New, but of the Old Testament. There is indeed 
a division of opinion among commentators as to 
whether the passage should read, ‘‘ All Scripture 
which is given by inspiration of God is profita- 
ble,” or whether it should read, ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable.” 
We think the English version is the correct one— 
‘‘All Seripture is given by inspiration of God”; 
but the text, ‘‘ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation,” determines that Paul was 
speaking of that in which Timothy had been 
brought up—namely, the Old Testament canon ; 
and he says, ‘All that Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God.” The evidence for the inspiration 
of the New Testament must be sought elsewhere. 

5. Are all the Books of the Bible inspired in the same sense? 

No one, so far as we know, supposes that they 
are. God does not pay a premium on laziness by 
substituting inspiration for the natural and nor- 
mal use of the faculties. It would be absurd to 
suppose that a man would be inspired to know 
that which takes place right under his own eyes, 
and which every man, woman and child in the 
community knows; that John, for example, was 
inspired to write the account of the feeding of 
the five thousand, which he saw, in the same way 
in which he was inspired when he was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s Day and saw the revelations of the 
future. 

8.8. M.—The presiding bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church is Bishop Cheney of Chicago, Il. 

—A correspondent adds a suggestive supple- 
ment to our editorial of week before last on ‘** Our 
Reading” : 

Your remarks upon the exciting class of reading and the 
“blood and thunder” novels remind one of similar expe- 
riences, of the eager hurry over a new story, the going two or 
three times in a morning to a news office to see if “the new 
paper has come yet,’ and the feverish excitement over it. 

This has become a real disease, ** which grows with that it 
feeds on,’’ and Dr. Ray and other writers on mental disease 
give it as one of the fruitful causes of insanity. 

But don’t you see? We are trying to counteract these in- 
fluences on the principle that “like cures like.”” We are 
getting up Sunday-school books and children’s reading on 
the same model. The writer saw one not long ago, and a 
* prize’ book at that (if memory serves), which contained, 
besides the usual love affair, a fire, a burglary, a wreck of a 
railway train and a rescue, with sundry other exciting inci- 
dents. Another has a lost or stolen child, a gang of gypsies 
and a recovery after many years, a failure, a trip to Europe, 
a suicide, and so on. 

It is a fact that many judicious parents utterly refuse to 
allow their children to take books from the Sunday-school 
library, not knowing what they may be, and not at all in- 
clined to trust the judgment of those who made them or who 
selected them. 

Of course these are not so bad as the sensational novel of 
the library or news office, but they educate young people and 
prepare them for the next grade, which islower. There is no 
doubt the taste grows, and perhaps it comes in waves; if so, 
we may be at flood tide now, 





OUR VILLAGE LIBRARY. 

HE handsomest building in Wheathedge is 
the village library. I may almost say that it 
is the only building devoted to business purposes 
which possesses any architectural pretensions. 
The churches do not rival it; and the school-house 
modestly hides its rather ungainly front on a back 
street. Its beauty can be commended only on the 

principle, ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does.” 
The pleasantest public room in Wheathedge is 
the village library itself. The Post Office is a 
contracted corner in a crowded street. The town 
clerk’s office is a back room in the apothecary’s 
shop. These are the only public rooms in Wheat- 
hedge, so my statement is quite within bounds. I] 
may safely extend it. There is not in this village 
of hotels and boarding-houses a public parlor 
which presents half as many attractions. This 
library room lies open to the South; all winter the 
sun smiles lovingly on it, and all summer the 
Southern breezes fan it. The mountains, rising 
abruptly half a mile distant, make a background 
to a view so charming that the pictures which 
hang between the windows are quite eclipsed by 
those which hang beyond them. Within is a long 
dead wall lined with books; and there is no fresco 
painter or paper hanger that ever invented a wall 
covering one-half so beautiful as a well-filled 
book-case. The tables are covered with maga- 
zines and a few of the latest papers. The rest of 
the daily and weekly press hang in files alongs; 





our walls, where the plethoric book-case gives 
them a begrudged space. The lady librarian has 
an eye to beauty; and the room is fragrant in 
summer with fresh flowers, and in the fall and 
winter frescoed with the brilliant leaves of au- 
tumn, set off by pressed ferns and grasses. And 
the whole room is pervaded with that delightful 
impression of orderly disorder which constitutes 
the chief charm of a well used library. 

I will not weary the reader with statistics. But 
from a memorandum of our librarian, to whose 
indefatigable industry the success of the library is 
chiefly due, I transcribe a few figures: 

Volumes in the library.... ae 

Monthly magazines Redameee aeag “wen beEs Se 8 

New York daily, weekly, and religious pape ———— 

Other newspapers........... aeiebaig:cacey, ae 


These other newspapers include some from Cali- 


fornia, Utah, London, Paris, Geneva, Australia, 
Ireland, and occasional papers from Greece, Tur- 
key, and Denmark. These last are inexpensive. 
They are chiefly the contributions of personal 
friends, procured through the librarian’s solicita- 
tion. 

The history of this library is a curious illustra- 
tion of ‘‘evolution.” It was evolved from a 
hundred-dollar contribution. 

My friends at Wheathedge will not think that I 
do that delightful place or its pleasant society 
any injustice if I say that it presents no peculiar 
facilities for the establishment or the maintenance 
of such a library. Its people are not marvelously 
literary, the library was not born of a sudden en- 
thusiasm, and it depends for its existence not on 
public enthusiasm, but on a great deal of private, 
persistent pluck and pushing. 

We began with a capital of about $300, based 
on one of a $100, but mostly composed of $5 and 
$10 subscriptions. We begged an unused school- 
room, and lived therein for the first six months. 
Then the school-house, by a transformation very 
common in Wheathedge whose chief industry is 
boarding-houses, was converted into a summer 
hotel, and the school-room into a dining-room, 
and the library was turned, metaphorically speak- 
ing, into the street. Its poverty proved to be its 
wealth. A few moneyed men clubbed together, a 
reasonable number of men without much money 
joined them with minor contributions, and the 
library building was put up, with stores on the 
first floor, a library room and some offices on the 
second, and a public hall on the third. Little by 
little the community awoke to the fact that all 
the newspapers could be read here for about one- 
fifth what it would cost to read one daily paper at 
home. <A set of duplicates, purchased at a low 
figure, of a public library in a neighboring city 
supplied English standards. Current funds have 
added every year something of current literature; 
and the library has grown to be an institution of 
which all Wheathedge is proud—most of all, 
probably, those who have done the least to make 
it what it is. 

The practical man will ask about our finances. 
Does it pay? Our regular income is just about 
one-half our regular expenditure. Every year 
would leave us about $300 in debt, but for the 
ladies. Every fall they assure us that they are 
tired out and can do no more. Every winter they 
exercise the woman’s privilege, change their minds, 
and give some sort of an entertainment or a series 
of entertainments for the benefit of the library ; 
we of the Board of Directors pay a little some- 
thing for our honors ; and at the annual meeting 
the triumphant treasurer reports a balance in the 
treasury, varying from five cents to ten dollars, 
And so we are not in debt ; and that cannot be 
said of any church in town, not excepting the 
Roman Catholic. 

What has been done in Wheathedge can be 
done in any village of three thousand inhabitants. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way—and any vil- 
lage where it is done will feel the influence of 
such a library in its improved social atmosphere; 
in the current conversation; in the evening par- 
ties; in the church meetings; in the perceptible 
but indefinable elevation and cultivation of the 
entire community. There is no better antidote 
to the bar-room, there is no better specific for 
such literature as the ‘‘ Union” described editor- 
ially week before last, than such a public library 
as that whose history I have here briefly sketched, 
for the encouragement and inspiration of whom it 
may concern. LaIcus. 
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THE LORD OF GLORY. 


[The following verses, republished by request, were trans- 
lated several years ago by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
from the German of Dr. William M. L, de Wette. This au- 
tuor was born in Wiemar in 1780, and died in 1849, being at 
the time Rector of the University at Basle.] 


\ ORLD Redeemer, Lord of glory! as of old to zealous 
Paul 
Thou didst come in sudden splendor, and from out the cloud 
didst call; 
As to Mary, in the garden, did thy risen form appear,— 
Come, arrayed in heavenly beauty; come and speak, and I 
will hear! 


“ Hast thou not,” the Master answered, *‘hast thou not my 
written word? 
Hast thou not, to go before thee, the example of the Lord ?” 
—Blessed one! thy word of wisdom is too high for me to 
know, 
And my feet are all too feeble for the path where thou 
didst go. 


Doubts torment me while I study; all my reading and my 
thinking 

Lead away from firm conviction, and in mire my feet are 
sinking. 

Then T turn to works of duty—here thy law is very plain— 

But I look at thy example, strive to follow—strive in vain. 


Let me gaze, then, at thy glory; change to flesh this heart 
of stone! 

Let the light illume my darkness that around the apostle 
shone! 

Cold belief is not conviction; rules are impotent to move; 

Let me see thy heavenly beauty; let me learn to trust and 
love. 


In my heart the Voice made answer, * Ask not for a sign 
from heaven ; 

In the gospel of thy Saviour, Life, as well as Light, is given. 

Ever looking unto Jesus all his glory thou shalt see, 

From thy heart the veil be taken, and the word made clear 
to thee. 


‘* Love the Lord, and thou shalt see him; do his will, and thou 
shalt know 
How the spirit lights the letter; how a little child may go 
Where the wise and prudent stumble: how a heavenly 
glory shines 
In his acts of love and mercy, from the gospel's simplest 
lines.”’ 





THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 
By C. D. HELMER. 


HIS peculiar title is applied to Christians 

several times in the New Testament Script- 
ures. And it plainly implies that others somehow 
belong to the darkness. One part of mankind 
are daylight people, and the other part are people 
of the night. 

In this symbolism light represents knowledge of 
the highest order, wisdom, moral illumination, on 
the one side; and upon the other, conduct, life- 
methods and principles of action, that tolerate sun- 
beams of all kinds. Forthe child of light there is 
to be no love of darkness, no hiding in the glooms, 
no foolish and immoral secrecies, no dodging of 
sunrises for the concealment of wrong. He walks 
in the day, leaving those who will to prefer the 
night, when through the forests stalk forth the 
beasts of prey, and from out the jungles and dens 
of corrupt human passions and appetites come 
forth all manner of hungry and devouring evil 
deeds. 

But the proper application of this title to relig- 
ious people is sometimes questioned so far as wis- 
dom is concerned. In our Lord’s story of the un- 
just steward it is expressly declared that ‘‘ the 
children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light,” which means, 
doubtless, that those who are inspired in their 
actions by self interest in its lowest forms are seen 
to be more shrewd in their devices and methods 
than are those who act and must act from higher 
and purer motives. The unfaithful steward was 
praised by his master for the ready wit by which 
he extricated himself from a bad dilemma. Of 
course no child of light could be tolerated in so 
dishonest a trick. Were he to attempt it, with 
the encumbrances of conscience and moral habits, 
he would be sure to blunder. It takes a thor- 
oughly bad man to employ skillfully the devices 
of successful kuavery. 

But this declaration in Scripture of the superior 
shrewness of worldly-wise people has given wide- 
ly the impression that religion somehow has a 
tendency to make men fools. Nothing is more 
common than the notion that while one may be 
a very good man he can be, and perhaps is likely 
to be, very silly. His religion does not have the 
effect to sharpen his wits. His hope of heaven 
may be very well grounded, but his sagacity in 
matters mundane is not warranted. He may be a 
child of daylight, but when he undertakes to walk 
along the streets of this earthly life his feet need 








a lantern, no matter if it be noon up where his 
faith lives. 

And this notion is frequently carried so far as 
to imply that religion itself is responsible for stu- 
pidity and maladroitness in its converts. Asif a 
naturally sagacious young man on becoming a 
Christian must lose that part of his brains in 
which native dexterity housed itself. 

Now, this whole matter might be cut short by 
the defensible assertion that the history of the 
Christian church disproves this theory and shows 
it to be false. But as there are instances enough 
in existence to keep alive still the old notion, it 
may be worth while to recognize that element of 
truth in it which floats the error. 

Let us look at some of these things. Take one 
which lies open and palpable to the most ordinary 
perception, in the financial management of relig- 
ious organizations. Every church must have 
property to some extent, must raise money and 
disburse it. And one of the commonest perplexi- 
ties among churches, in our free Protestantism, is 
how to do this most successfully. One class of 
religious financiers adopt for motto, ‘‘ The Lord 
will provide.” Provide what? Why, edifice, 
fuel, light, and bread and butter for the minister’s 
family; this, of course, must be the providence in 
mind. But these things differ not at all, in their 
nature, from those which every other family in 
the community requires. Will the Lord provide 
for the deacon, the elder, the warden, in this 
easy way? If He will, why not try it, and give 
up work and business? If the deacon happens to 
be a farmer, why not let the Lord cover the un- 
tilled fields with wheat and potatoes ? 

No! all these people who go to church have a 
creed one article of which is: ‘‘ The Lord helps 
those who help themselves.” But when it comes 
to religious matters the notion is that as this is 
the Lord’s business He may be expected to look 
after it himself. Well, if He does one is obliged 
to say, looking at church enterprises in this coun- 
try, that the business does not seem to be very 
thriftily managed. And this begets the suspicion 
that the Lord has not taken it exclusively into his 
own hands. Will the Lord pay bills and salaries 
when there is no money in the church treasury ? 
Will He collect funds and hand them over to the 
proper officer ? A good many creditors of ecclesi- 
astical societies will be slow to believe this kind 
of money-gospel. 

Now your world-children, the people of dark- 
ness, never so manage their affairs. Somehow, 
and from some quarter, they get light enough— 
even if it be a lurid reflection from nether flames 
—to show them how to handle the elements of 
practical life. They depend upon their own ex- 
ertions, making no account of any devil’s help— 
although very likely he may help them—and 
know very well that cause and effect go together 
in their eternal order through the whole realm of 
things. They do not expect a shower of gold 
from sunset-clouds, nor go fig-gathering in a field 
of thistles; but, if they have bills to pay, get 
their money where the rules and habits of business 
deposit it. 

In all this it is not intended to say that trust in 
God has no vital connection with financial mat- 
ters, nor that the theory ‘‘The Lord will pro- 
vide” isa delusion. On the contrary, nothing is 
more solid than a life of faith, nothing lays hold 
of the sources of all power and wealth and success 
as does unwavering trust in God. 

But at the same time Christian people, in their 
religious business, are not to fancy themselves 
caught up into the air, with all the laws of life 
thus changed by some kind of new ethereal con- 
ditions. The Lord will provide, but it is through 
human agencies used according to natural prin- 
ciples. There is not a special Divine dispensa- 
tion for ecclesiastical business. Lightning strikes 
church buildings even as it does theaters; and in 
a conflagration the wind is not apt to veer in order 
to spare a sanctuary that lies in its course. Hence 
the value of insurance on all such structures. 

And while capitalists may have some scrupies 
about foreclosing a mortgage on a church, they 
are not likely to be struck down in retribution if 
they finally conclude to do so. Nor will these 
mortgages hide themselves in the day of judgment 
because they happen to cover consecrated build- 
ings. And if the children of light anywhere are 
suffering the contrary, and are wailing supinely 





for the arm of Divine deliverance, let them borrow 
a little of this world’s sagacity and make it possi- 
ble for the Lord to help them out of their em- 
barrassment. 

The same course of remark applies substantially 
to the structure and uses of church edifices. The 
children of this world never thought of building a 
quadrangular theater on a level floor, without 
galleries, supporting the roof with massive pillars, 
putting in an arch here and there as a convenient 
play-ground for echoes, boxing in the actors so 
that they could display their tragic and comic 
heads, like Punch and Judy in their play, all 
below the shoulders remaining a mystery, and 
then so disposing the light that a deep shadow 
must rest inevitably upon the face of the per- 
former. This marvel of architecture belongs only 
to the children of light. These dim, mysterious 
and luxurious Sunday publie dormitories have 
been for generations the prevailing glory of us 
daylight people. We saw the theaters mono- 
polize the semi-circle, and ought to have known 
that if a street-preacher discourses from the top 
of a barrel or box, the crowd will inevitably circle 
around him, and those on the outer edge stand on 
tiptoe. But we said the devil has got the semi- 
circle and we cannot get it away from him, nor 
do we want it if we could. And 60 we went on in 
the twilight and somnambulism of our sacred 
quadrangle, and wondered why the minister could 
not preach as well as the tragedian could play. 

World people and everybody know that if you 
let down a lighted candle into a dry well, where 
the oxygen is wanting, the flame will be extin- 
guished. And yet how often do we day-people 
put our lighted candle, which is the minis- 
ter, into an auditorium, then proceed to exhaust 
the supply of oxygen, meantime wondering why 
the flame grows less and less bright till it either 
goes quite out or we go to sleep. Is not this the 
Lord’s house, and is not this his messenger and 
this his gospel, and will not he provide oxygen? 
Yes, he has; but he does not make holes in the 
walls for it to come in; this is our business. 

What the children of light, therefore, would 
seem to need to render them at least as wise as 
others, is that they ‘‘ walk in the light,” and in 
all the light they can get, not only the light of 
the gospel but also in the light of nature—the 
light of common sense as well as of Revelation. 





CROSS AND CRESCENT. 
By Rey. Cyrus HAMLIN, D.D. 

HE civilized world is justly moved with horror 

at the atrocities perpetrated by the Moslems 
upon the Bulgarians in this atrocious war. The 
narration would be simply incredible did not his- 
tory assure us that such deeds of horror have 
oceurred in the past. 

But one part of this history has been left en- 
tirely out of view, and no true understanding of 
the war can be attained without considering it. 
To some part of it I have been a personal and un- 
willing eyewitness. 

Fifty years ago that portion of the Caucasus 
which was occupied by the Circassians, Sesghians, 
ete., ete., was invaded by Russia because these 
fierce and warlike tribes were a barrier to her de- 
signs upon Turkey. The Tcherkess or Circassians 
were variously estimated at from 500,000 to 800,- 
000. For almost thirty years their celebrated 
chief Schamyl successfully resisted the power of 
Russia, but half a million against eighty millions 
will ultimately be worn out. Schamyl surrender- 
ed and was exiled to Kalooga, and it was deter- 
mined to offer the Circassians their choice of 
Christianity or exile into Turkey beyond the Black 
Sea. 

Russia had made for many years the most praise- 
worthy and persevering efforts to Christianize and 
civilize these poor Moslems. She had driven some 
of: them into the water and baptized them at the 
point of the bayonet, but they would not stay 
baptized; some of the youth had been taken by 
force and educated, but with no good results, and 
she could not ‘pacify the Caucasus.” Place, 
office, baptism, persecution and death were alike 
powerless to make them good Christians. They 
were incorrigible and must be driven out. This 
work of driving half a million of people from 
their mountain homes across the country to the 
Black Sea and across the sea into Turkey was exe- 
cuted without mercy. They went out laden with 
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household effects but were soon glad to leave 
them by the way. Weariness, despair, starvation, 
exposure to storms, typhoid fever and cholera 
morbus rapidly thinned their numbers. ‘* Woe 
unto them that were with child and to them that 
gave suck in those days.” 

Having reached the Black Sea they were crowd- 
ed on board of transports, and in some cases well 
known to me one-half were thrown overboard be- 
fore the vessel reached port. I saw thousands of 
these poor wretches in their stolid misery and 
despair. Hundreds of half, or wholly, naked 
orphan children, wailing, emaciated, filthy, more 
like the mangy street dogs of Constantinople than 
like human beings, completed the picture of 
wretchedness that carried one’s imagination back 
to the destruction of Jerusalem for a parallel. 
The Turkish government issued to them army 
rations, hard tack and smoked beef, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest carried a remnant into the 
malarial plains of Bulgaria. It is a wonder that 
any survived, but they are a hardy race and they 
have become successful tillers of the soil. 

It is hardly to be supposed that their Moslem 
faith and their natural fierceness of character 
would allow them to forget their sufferings, the 
loss of country, home and kindred. One thing 
they have prayed for, a day and opportunity for 
revenge. The religious hate of the Russian was 
fully reciprocated by the Moslem. His Christian 
adversary had set him an example of cold-blooded 
and remorseless cruelty to women and children, 
in which seores and thousands of his kith and kin 
had perished. The day he had longed and prayed 
for came. The poor, deluded Bulgarians, at the 
instigation of Russian agents, had prepared for a 
general rising in order to sweep away the remnants 
of these miserable Moslems who had already suf- 
fered somuch. A premature movement disclosed 
the whole plan, and the Circassian remnants, with 
many of their co-religionists, ‘‘ went in” for re- 
taliation and revenge. It mattered little to them 
that the poor Bulgarians had nothing to do with 
their expatriation and ruin. Enough that they 
had become Russian tools and were of the same 
hated race which had brought all their woe and 
loss and had now planned their entire destruc- 
tion. 

The Bulgarian atrocities, then, are to be looked 
upon as a fierce and bloody retaliation of unparal- 
leled injuries received, and a savage anticipation 
of an entire destruction contemplated. It was 
treasured up wrath breaking out with infernal 
fury; but honor to whom honor is due. Russia is 
the prime cause of this destructive war and of all 
its horrors. 





WOMAN—MORMONISM. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 





T is exceedingly difficult to get at the real as- 

pect of things in Utah from the woman point 
of sight. Nor do I know that it would be of any 
special use to go far for that view. The natural 
instinct of woman outside of Utah could not be 
overborne by any experience of the embruted and 
the low-born and the air-poisoned within that 
territory. But at any rate this class of women is 
not easy to come at. Whether it is feared they 
would take occasion to free their minds, or wheth- 
er there is a misgiving that they would not well 
bear comparison with their Gentile sisters, certain 
it is that from strangers Mormon women stay very 
much in the background. 


The men were exceedingly hospitable to our 
party. Many of the leading citizens came up to 


Ogden and escorted their guests to the city. They 
sent tickets to the theater. They organized, or at 
least joined, a party made up for an excursion to 
Southern Utah. ‘‘The President,” as they call 
him, and many of the chief priests and scribes 
lent their countenance to the occasion. The train 
which was to convey us away was driven up to 
the tabernacle on a temporary railroad built to 
facilitate the erection of the new temple just be- 
yond the old, and the immense congregation gath- 
ered in the temple ground after service and parted 
right and left to let their guests pass through to 
the train, and Brigham Young himself stood at 
the rear of the train to bid farewell with a hearty 
hand-shake to the departing explorers. But of all 
the citizens—elders and rank-and-file—only one 
woman made her appearance in ‘‘society.” Some 
gentlemen who called on citizens were introduced 





to a succession of wives, but only one wife called 
on the ladies at the hotel. 

She was a very pretty, lady-like, well-dressed 
little woman, and one could but think that she 
was sent to the front because she could stand fire. 
Her husband was a man whose reputation as a 
gentlemen of education and elegance made a 
photosphere of light for many miles around Salt 
Lake City. She came accompanied by her hus- 
band, and proffered drives and such littie atten- 
tions as are usual under the circumstances. She 
was very frank and amicable. When asked if it 
would be quite agreeable to her to speak of the 
peculiar customs and faith of the Mormons, she 
said, oh yes!—that when she first came among 
the Mormons herself she would have given a great 
deal to have some one to whom she could speak 
freely and from whom she could obtain accurate 
and intelligent information; and now that she had 
become a Mormon she desired to furnish to others 
what she would have been so glad to receive her- 
self. She had been a young lady living in an 
Eastern city, and was already engaged to be mar- 
ried when she first met her husband. He had 
three wives, one of whom was a connection of 
hers; and this lady sent by her husband, who was 
going East, some message to her Eastern kins- 
woman. The was delivered, and the 
thrice-married husband and the engaged young 
lady ‘‘ fell in love” on the spot. The young lady, 
though living in the East, had visited in Utah, 
and was sufficiently acquainted with Mormon 
customs, though not herself a Mormon. She 
wept and prayed and bemoaned herself over her un- 
happy love, but dismissed her first lover, and after 
vainly struggling against fate, became a convert 
to Mormonism. Her parents opposed her to the 
last, and she went to Utah and was there married 
to the young man of her (second) choice, having 
first secured the hearty consent of his three wives, 
without which, she assured me, she would never 
have agreed to the marriage. She had been married 
some six or seven years. Her husband had taken 
no wife since herself, and she did not think he 
would ever take another. Heand she lived together 
in a pretty little cottage, with several children. 
The other wives lived twenty or so miles away 
and outside the city. These young people seemed 
truly attached to each other. In many quiet and 
perfectly proper, indeed, winning ways, they 
showed a lover-like fondness that had survived 
the engagement-ring and the honeymoon. When 
asked if plurality of wives was considered a duty, 
or whether it depended on the inclination, she said 
that it was considered a religious duty. How, then, 
would the church consider her husband justified 
in taking no more wives? She said there had 
been some talk about it, but that many older 
members of the church had not so many wives as 
he, and that it behooved them to mend their own 
ways before taking any special exception to his; 
and she added, with a very un-Mormon but very 
feminine spark of spirit, that it would make no 
difference if they did. He would do as he chose 
about it! What was the feeling of the women 
generally about it? Oh! that depended on what 
degree of exaltation they had attained. If by 
prayer and submission and right living they had 
got into that spiritual state of mind which was 
proper and desirable for them, they were said to 
be exalted, and then they were willing their hus- 
bands should have many wives. She acknowl- 
edged that it was a rather difficult virtue, that it 
was only consideration of the heavenly and spirit- 
ual blessings accruing from it that made it tolera- 
ble, and that no height of exaltation could make 
it inherently desirable. She admitted that she 
had not reached that height of spiritual stature in 
which she would be willing to see her husband 
taken another wife. 


message 


To me her case was clear as daylight. She had 
lived among the Mormons, as 2 young lady, long 
enough to become familiar with their modes of 
life and thought, and when she saw the young 
man she had lost the instinctive impossibility of 
falling in love with a man already married. So 
she dallied with the idea, and probably having no 
positive opinions or principles of her own adopted 
those which admitted the indulgence of her incli- 
nation and her fancy. But her very slight veneer- 
ing of Mormonism by no means interfered with 
the natural workings of the heart. She was no 
more really a Mormon in Salt Lake City than she 





had been on the Atlantic coast. She was Mormon 
enough to be willing to be the well beloved and 
petted wife of a man who already had three 
wives for whom he had no special affection, and 
with whom he did not live; but she was not in 
the least Mormon enough to spare any of his love 
to be bestowed on a successor to herself. She 
had established with him an essentially monoga- 
mous household, and her religion had as little to 
do with her life as in our straitest sects of or- 
thodoxy. Ido not think the lady was a hypocrite; 
but she was thoroughly self-deceived. She had 
followed the promptings of a heart not too much 
guided by principle or intellect. And while, on 
theory, one must condemn her far more severely 
than those miserable women who were reared in 
their faith or were brought to it from the mire of 
humanity, practically it must be confessed that 
the only love-light of Utah shone through her 
clear, soft eyes. 

Salt Lake City has been enshrined in much false 
romance. Tbeirrigating rills which it has brought 
down from the mountains do indeed perform yeo- 
man’s work, and are led through every plow 
furrow and grooved around every fruit-tree, but 
they are not picturesque forest-brooks singing 
through the greenery; they are only grey little 
gutters by the roadside, guided by a shingle and 
contributing nothing to the beauty of the scenery. 
The cottages are often embowered in leafiness and 
to that extent picturesque, but they are usually 
commonplace, and often shabby, and sometimes 
squalid ; but generally they look comfortable. The 
Temple and the Theater are dingy and forlorn, 
The shops and banks, with their inscriptions over 
the door of ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord,” but with 
no diminution of price and no lowering of rates 
on that account, are neither sacred nor edifying. 
To see the real merit of Salt Lake City one must 
remember always its back-ground of desert, and 
forget always its back-ground of treachery and 
tyranny and blood. Thus viewed, its verdure and 
fruitage, its existence and its prosperity, are a 
marvelous tribute to man’s patience and power. 
Freed from the one disfiguring crime which blocks 
the way of mental and spiritual growth, it might 
rise out of its degradation, cleanse itself from the 
stains of its murderous past, cease to be a blot 
upon our civilization, and receive the admiration 
and applause which its energy, and tenacity, and 
vitality so richly deserve. , 





RETIREMENT OF PROFESSOR 
WEIR, 
By P. T. WEsr. 

rINHE retirement of Professor Robert W. Weir 

from his position at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Drawing at West Point, which is an- 
nounced in a recent order from the War Depart- 
ment, will be regarded by officers of the army 
and other friends of the institution as an event 
of more than usual importance. The cadets of 
our Military Academy are drawn from all parts of 
the country and from all conditions of life, and a 
very large proportion of them have experienced 
few of the influences of high culture and refine- 
ment. Moreover, the necessarily professional 
character of the instruction at West Point ren- 
ders it impossible to introduce into the course 
many such studies as conduce to general cultiva- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the social and 
professional influence of such a man as Professor 
Weir could not fail to be of the greatest benefit 
to the academy. 

Robert W. Weir was born on the 18th day of 
June, 1803, in the city of New York. His boyhood 

yas passed at his father’s country seat at New 
Rochelle ; and, at the age of twelve, a situation 
was procured for him ina mercantile house. He 
soon developed evidence of a talent for drawing, 
and he determined to devote himself to the study 
of art. 

In 1824 he sailed for Europe, and remained in 
Italy four years, studying the old masters with 
devotion. He painted several original pictures, 
two of which, ‘‘Christ and Nicodemus,” and 


THE 


‘*The Angel Releasing Peter,” possessed remark-- 
While in Italy he was closely asso- 


able merit. 
ciated with his friend Greenough, and the two 
brothers in art resolutely worked together, full of 
high enthusiasm in their chosen vocation. 

In 1828 Mr. Weir returned to Awerica and took 
up his residence in New York. In 1834 he suc- 
ceeded Charles R. Leslie as Teacher of Drawing 
at the United States Military Academy at West 
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Point. Tuckerman, in his ‘‘ Artist-Life,” says of 
this event: ‘‘ The choice of Weir was most happy 
for the institution. His tone of character, habits 
of method and personal bearing, not less than his 
high reputation as a painter, gave a dignity to 
the situation, and the success which attends his 
instructions has been amply exemplified.” 

Before going to West Point Mr. Weir had 
painted his ‘‘ Red Jacket” and ‘‘ The Boat Club,” 
two of his happiest efforts. In 1837 he began the 
large picture (12 by 18 ft.) of the ‘‘Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims,” for the Capitol at Washington. 
The figures are colossal. The artist was four 
years engaged uponthe work. No picture that 
had been previously exhibited in this country 
attracted so much attention and praise. The 
press teemed with eulogistic articles on it; it was 
made the subject of numerous poetical effusions ; 
the Olympie Theater put it upon the stage in the 
form of tableaux ; and, previous to its being de- 
posited in the place assigned for it in the Capitol, 
it was exhibited in all the large cities of the Union. 

In 1846 Mr. Weir was appointed Professor of 
Drawing at the Military Academy. In 1846 and 
1847 he caused the erection (from plans furnished 
both in outline and detail by his own hand) of the 
beautiful little Church of the Holy Innocents, as 
a memorial of two children he had lost by death. 
The chaste simplicity and exquisite symmetry of 
this little sanctuary have always been regarded 
by the critical as eminently creditable to the 
artistic taste and skill that designed it. 

The following are some of the most important 
pictures painted during the Professor's residence 
at West Point: ‘‘ Landing of Hendrik Hudson,” 
‘“The Bourbon’s Last March,” ‘‘ Bianea,” ** Relig- 
ion and Devotion,” *‘ Paul and Virginia,” ‘‘Sub- 
siding of the Waters after the Flood,” ‘* Christ 
and the Two Disciples on the way to Emmaus,” 
‘*The Old Merchant,” “The Two Marys at the 
Sepulcher,” ‘‘Paestum by Moonlight,” ‘‘ The 
Evening of the Crucifixion,” ‘‘ Taking the Veil,” 
‘‘The Convent Gate,” ‘‘The Last Moments of 
Henry Clay,” ‘‘ Columbus before the Council of 
Salamanca,” ete. 

After more than forty years of service Professor 
Weir retires to private life, followed by the grate- 
ful affection of all his former pupils and by their 
warmest wishes for the happiness of his remain- 
ing years. Every refined and cultivated officer of 
our army will deeply regret that one of the most 
fruitful sources of culture and refinement at West 
Point is now closed forever. 





NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH. 
By A CONFEDERATE-ABOLITIONIST. 
beer the foundation of our government two 
4 distinct social forces and two distinet 
schools of political thought have contended for 
the mastery on this continent. One party to this 
contest has always been represented by New En- 
gland, the other by the South. The union of the 
two peoples in the war of 1776 for American In- 
dependence did not materially affect this antago- 


nism. Nor did the national war of 1812. The 
Mexican war, in which New England troops 


fought side by side with Southern companions in 
arms, closed leaving the old social and political 
division unhealed. And so the antagonism con- 
tinued until the South and New England met as 
armed foes on the plains of new-born Kansas and 
finally grappled in a death struggle on the soil of 
old Virginia. 

This conflict between New England and the 
South was one purely of ideas, The New En- 
glander when thoroughly ‘‘ naturalized” with us 
as ‘‘one of us” in social and political sympathy 
at the South has always proven popular with our 
people. Indeed the most extreme pro-slavery men 
at the South have been these ‘‘ naturalized * New 
Englanders. It was only when the man from the 
Eastern States brought his ‘‘ anti-slavery” princi- 
ples with him that he became obnoxious. This 
conflict was, in the nature of things, irrepressible. 
It touched both sides to the quick. Now that I 
have become an abolitionist I know what it meant 
for New England. It involved those things for 
which men suffer and sacrifice and endure and die. 
In this terrible conflict the South has been just as 
honest, just as conscientious and determined as 
New England. This antagonism still exists. The 
recent war has not terminated it. The Constitu- 
tional Amendments have not terminated it. 

The time has now come to end this conflict. So 
long as New England and the Confederate-South 
remain thus in antagonism, so long will this old 








sectional trouble with all its accompanying evils 
continue. Such a state of things involves politi- 
cal instability, industrial and commercial prostra- 
tion for the nation with the silent renewal, deep 
down underneath the surface of society, of the 
terrible forces which produced the late civil war 
and which if not removed will produce another. 
If, on the other hand, the Confederate-South and 
New England strike hands in a cordial alliance, 
social, political, educational and industrial, then 
we may be assured that the future of America, as 
Jefferson and Adams foresaw it, is a thing of cer- 
tainty. The nation will, under such an alliance, 
move forward with rapidity through the agencies 
and methods of peace to the accomplishment of 
its grand destiny. 

New England has stamped its character on all 
the new States, from the southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania westward to the Pacific. Virginia, 
Maryland and South Carolina have done the 
same for all the territory known as the ‘‘ South” 
including Missouri. On the Pacific shore the 
South and New England meet in a civilization 
in which both give and take what is best in each. 
The union of New England and the South for 
peace, reconciliation and good government would 
not therefore be asectional alliance. It would be 
supremely national in character, and would bring 
blessing to every section of oir Union, and pros- 
perity to every local as well as national interest. 

The effect which this union between New En- 
gland and the South would have upon the race- 
problem which we are solving in the slave States 
of the Union is a most important subject for con- 
sideration. 





GODS MUSIC. 
By Rev. H. W. WARREN. 


1 OD pitched the key note of his universe true 
J For harmonies perfect, eternal and right. 
The morning stars sang in the anthem so new, 
And sons of God shouted for joy and delight. 


God breathed in his love o’er the chords of the heart, 
The angels responded with joyous refrain, 

And thrilled like a conscious solian harp 
Whose strings never jarred with harsh discord or pain. 


But Satan blew tempests of hate and of wrath 
That shrieked through the chords of the natures below 
With dissonance harsh ; and the heart strings of earth 
Snapt sharp, or wailed wild miserercs of woe. 


No more could they hear the fine music of spheres, 
Or notes of glad seraphs in space or in heaven, 
Till Bethlehem’s song broke the silence of years 
And hearts heard far more than to sense could be given. 


Christ came, with his fiat of peace to the storm; 
His pure perfect peace to the hearts sore oppressed. 
He laid his calm hand on the quivering form, 
And breathed the new song through the newly tuned breast. 


Like organ and voice, when great multitudes sing, 
Now peal the long preans from musical spheres ; 
Man sings of redemption ; hymn angels their King; 

God hears every note, but one song it appears. 





OUR BOSTON LETTER. 
NHE clergy have all returned to parish work 
from their summer vacation, and most of them 
look brown and stalwart enough to fight ‘* the world, 
the flesh and the devil” with a deal of dash and vigor. 
Apropos of the flesh, clerical skeletons are going out 
of vogue. It was once thought that piety could only 
be rightly clad iu skinniness, and godliness must take 
on a pallor strongly suggestive of coming night- 
sweats; but now, thanks to a new strain of common 
sense, a sound mind in a sound body is not deemed in- 
compatible with Christianity. Contrariwise, the mus- 
cular and manly health of many of our ministers is 
understood to stand for sinewy and stalwart sermons 
in the pulpit, and a useful and honest daily walk in 
the parish as far rsmoved from dyspepsia as deceit. 
Another thing which strikes us is the thorough Prot- 
estantism in clerical dress seen hereabouts. Every 
man wears his own garb, and there is very little of the 
clerical uniform visible except among Episcopalians. 
We confess to be old enough to miss with regret so 
often the ancient clerical white neckcloth, especially 
among the younger parsons. 

Tbe Episcopalians have this week dedicated a small 
chapel in the Dorchester district, and their Eastern 
Convocation met at Lyon and discussed practical 
questions of church life and work. The Vine Street 
Congregational Society, Boston Highlands, dedicated 
their new stone church and chapel in a drenching 
rain, but before a large congregation. The structure 
is one building, and seats 1200 persons. It cost $50,000, 
and is paid for. [tis an ornament to the neighborhood 
and one of the landmarks in the progress of New Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., was installed pastor of 
the Park Street Church before a large audience, the 
late pastor, Rev. Mr. Murray, taking part in the exer- 
cises, The sermon by Dr. Webb (text John=xvi., 33), 





on the opposition of the world to the Christian preach- 
er, was worthy of the man and the occasion. 

The Universalists held their annual State Conven- 
tion in Cambridgeport. A large number of ministers 
were present, “assisted” by good congregations of 
delegates and friends. About $3,500 was reported as 
this year’s contribution to their missionary work, and 
their Ministerial Relief Fund is over $4.000. The in- 
come from other general funds is about $1,600, Three 
new churches bave been dedicated during the past 
year, and there are eleven more pastors now than at 
the last report. It is a growing custom for parishes to 
deed their church property to the Convention, which 
redeeds it back under such conditions as render it 
impossible to be alienated from Universalist uses. 
The great feature of the Convention was the attempt 
of Dr. Miner, in an address of great power, to commit 
his Massachusetts brethren to the policy of recognizing 
the fact of God and so of Christianity in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, of opposing the taxing of 
church and educational property, and of hostility to 
all licensing of the rum traffic. Much of the phraseol- 
ogy and temper of the addresses and debates must 
have been gratifying to evangelical ears. It was clear 
that the fact was recognized that the present great 
struggle in religion is between Christianity and Athe- 
ism. 

Our Baptist brethren hereabouts have passed in 
under the shadow of a very grave discussion. Rey. 
G. F. Pentecost, well known in Brooklyn as former 
pastor of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, and now 
happily settled over the Warren Avenue Society, Bos- 
ton (one of the oldest Baptist societies hereabouts), has 
been loug known as a frank and open advocate of open 
communion, and as such was united to and accepted 
his present charge. For nigh three quarters of a cen- 
tury bis society bad no article of close communion in 
its confession, but some years ago a zealous pastor had 
one set in. This article has been lately expunged from 
the record by a society vote, and Mr. Pentecost is free 
to admit Christians to their Lord’s table, even if they 
have not been immersed. This fresh liberty in a free 
house of God is the immediate occasion of what threat- 
ens to become a prolonged if uot a hot discussion. 

The first overt act in the assault now inaugurated 
against the Warren Street offenders and their pastor 
took the shape of a preamble and resolution presented 
in the Boston North Baptist Association, to the effect 
that, whereas the newspapers said that one or more 
churches of the association had departed from the 
faith and practice of Baptists, a committee be ap- 
pointed to report upon the matter at the next yearly 
meeting. This being in general terms, though under- 
stood to be forthe especial benetit of Brother Pentecost 
and his flock, that gentleman and his friends, not de- 
siring to escape an iota of responsibility, encouraged 
the promoters of the enterprise to confess that his 
church was especially meant, and carried a resolution 
that the Warren Avenue Church be investigated and 
reported. Every Baptist Church, being Congrega- 
tional, can of course stand in its own place, on its own 
feet, alone. But the trouble is that this particular so- 
ciety does not stand alone, and if investigation pro- 
ceeds, the alleged heresy of Dr. Pentecost may be 
found to have long roots and arms to it, and should he 
be forced to fall from the grace of the North Baptist 
Association, nobody knows how many of his clerical 
brethren would fall with him. This, and the facts that 
the denominational root is touched, and that the Bap- 
tist rule of close communion has practically fallen into 
disuse, make it quite uncertain whether in the end the 
Association will investigate Mr. Pentecost or he will 
investigate them. 

It is a very significant sign of the times that the Ro- 
man Catholics have a new church in Lynn under the 
following circumstances: The old priest of the old 
parish, bred in Irish and European Roman ways, ab- 
sorbed, like his master at Rome, all he could lay his 
hands on to his own will and control. The younger 
people of bis cure, educated in the public schools to 
American ideas, protested against this behavior and 
demanded among other things a finance committee to 
overlook and audit parish funds, that the congrega- 
tion might know where their money went. The 
struggle waxed warm until the Bishop, to save great- 
er trouble, allowed the dissatisfied to go by themselves 
into the new parish, where things can be sbapea in 
more democratic ways and Romanists educated in 
our public schools can escape from a priestcraft 
which one of them publicly said ‘might do for the 
bogs of old Ireland but not for free America.” Verily 
the world docs move, and who can say how long and 
strong is the lever of the public school? 

LATIMER. 





The subjects of pictures in the Art Exhibition 
in Memorial Hall continue to puzzle the unsophis- 
ticated mind. The other day a stalwart gentle- 
man planted himself before Rivitre’s beautiful 
picture. He was evidently greatly attracted by 
the figure of the half-nude sorceress and the drove 
of her human swine, and sought eagerly in the 
catalogue for the explanatory title. Finding the 
number, at last, he read with a puzzled air: 
‘‘Ciree and the Companions of Ulysses.” He 
looked once more on the nymph and the swine, 
read the title again, and finally drawled, as he 
walked away: ‘‘ Wa’al, that’s rayther rough on 
Grant !"—[‘‘ N. Y. Tribune.”] 
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OCTOBER 15th.—STEPHEN’S MARTYRDOM. 
Acts vii. 51-60. 

“Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by 
life or by death.— Phil. i., 20. 

HE lesson which the story of Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom teaches is the Christian truth respect- 
ing death. 

Externally nothing is wanting to make this 
death-scene one of unrelieved tragedy. Bigotry, 
passion, cruelty, brutal violence, all enter into 
the scene. As Stephen draws near the close of his 
address, and his auditors comprehend its signifi- 
eance, he sees in their darkening and hardening 
faces the resoluteness of their opposition to the 
truth. His gathered-indignation breaks forth in 
alava-torrent of invective. He recalls the trial- 
scene, in this same court, when the Messiah was 
condemned to die by suborned testimony, and was 
subjected to every indignity by servants quick to 
eateh the spirit of their masters. Then, by one 
of those sudden transitions which belong to ex- 
cited feeling, he passes from this vision of the 
past to a vision of the future. The heavens open 
above him. The earthly court-room fades away. 
He stands before another judgment-bar ; the Son 
whom they have crucified stands at the Father's 
side waiting to receive the first dying witness to 
his grace. In a rapture he cries out, ‘‘ Behold, I 
see the heavens opened and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” A ery of 
blasphemy goes up from the infuriated court. 
The judges do not wait to pronounce formal sen- 
tence. The difficulty of securing the ratification 
of their decree in the case of Jesus is fresh in their 
minds. Revenge is impatient. The mob seize 
their unresisting victim. Even then they do not 
forget that death pollutes ; and they that are will- 
ing to crimson their hands in a brother's blood are 
too conscientious to slay him within the city 
walls. He is carried through the city gate, cast 
on the ground, and bruised and mangled beneath 
the stones of the mob till life is extinet. 

This is the scene as a spectator would have seen 
it—a howling mob stoning to death an unresisting 
victim. 

But this was not the fact as Stephen experi- 
enced it. The gate through which he was con- 
ducted was a gate to heaven; the mob was a tri- 
umphal procession ; their shouts of anger and of 
derision were as the music of welcome to the 
eternal bome ; the burden that rested on his heart 
was not his brief pains, but their great sin; his 
prayer was not for rescue of himself, but for par- 
don for them; and he died no cruel and violent 
death, but, looking unto Jesus, he ‘fell asleep.” 
His soul was lifted above the tumult and the 
wrath ; already, as it were, borne away from the 
body, he looked upon its destruction calmly, as a 
tenant looks upon the dismantling of a cabin 
pulled down to make room for a new and glorious 
habitation. 


I. Consider the implication of the reality and 
the immediate presence of the spiritual world. If 
this narrative stood alone we might suppose that 
Stephen saw only in imagination the glory of God 
and the person of Jesus. But it does not stand 
alone. It is only one of many like instances of 
spiritual vision. So the young man whose eyes 
Elisha touched saw the horizon full of the horses 
and chariots of the Lord. So the astonished by- 
standers saw in the fiery furnace the form of one 
as it had been the Son of God with the unharmed 
martyrs. So Peter, James and John saw the dis- 
embodied spirits of Moses and Elijah in confer- 
ence with their Lord upon the mountain top. So 
Paul saw on his way to Damascus the Lord whom 
he had persecuted and whom he was thenceforth 
to serve. So John, in spirit on the Lord’s day, 
saw the glories of the other world in apocalyptic 
vision. The spiritual realm is not afar off. We 
live in the midst of it. A thin curtain, delicate as 
gauze, but impervious to sight as night, interposes 
the barrier between it and us. Occasionally it is 
drawn aside and we are permitted to see how 
true it is that we are compassed about with a 
great cloud of witnesses. They are not afar off ; 
they are not in the future. We live in the midst 
of unknown spectators. Our God, our Christ, are 
close at hand. 

II. To the Christian death is only the drawing 
aside of this veil. It is only stepping from one 
room into the other. Like travelers on the ocean, 
we fall asleep in a tempestuous sea at night, we 
awake the next morning in the harbor. They 
that have gone before have not gone afar off. 





Mother is not in a ‘‘ far country,” but only in the 
adjoining apartment. She still hears and sees her 
children, though they are unconscious of her pres- 
ence. Dyingis but fallingasleep. As, when theday’s 
tasks and sports are over, the wearie¢ +hild climbs 
into his mother’s lap and nestles there and is 
rocked to sleep, so, when the day’s work is over, 
I do but climb into my Saviour’s arms—nay, I am 
too weak and weary for that, he lifts me up into 
them—and I fall asleep in Jesus. Whatever in 
outward guise death may appear to be, this is its 
reality. Death is no skeleton, with scythe and 
hour-glass in hand ; he is the gardener who comes 
to transplant from the contracted nursery into 
the king’s garden. However the roots may ery 
out at the separation, the buds will not die, nor 
the blossoms wither, nor the fruit fall. 

Death is not to be dreaded. Christ vanquishes 
even the pain and the terror. The most violent 
and cruel death is but ‘ falling asleep.” However 
the earthly house may be mauled and torn in the 
dismantling, the soul is safe from harm. It is 
beyond the blows of pain, and cries in triumph, 
‘*O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory 7” 

Ill. This is the power of the Gospel of Christ ; 
this the power of that faith which feeds and lives 
on the things that are unseen and are eternal. 
This power enables the Christian to welcome 
death, saying, ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid up for 
ine a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” This 
power was not exceptional in Stephen's case. 
The tomb that the Lord lay in always has angels 
in it and is radiant. Let rationalism interpret 
the fact as it will, the fact remains that the death 
of the Christian, like the setting of the sun, is the 
chief glory of his life. If this be an illusion, every 
man will pray to have sweet dreams in his last 
sleep. The evidence of the power of the Gospel 
lies not in the miracles which are recorded in the 
New Testament. It lies in the signs that are 
wrought about us every day, in lives transformed ; 
yet more in the transformation of death from an 
object of dread to an object of glory. 

IV. And this power is manifest not only in the 
dying but to the living. It is not without signifi- 
cance that we are told that the witnesses laid their 
clothes at Saul’s feet, and that he was consenting 
to Stephen’s death. The death of Stephen was 
the birth of Saul. The martyr sowed the seed 
which first germinated on the road to Damascus. 
From this time forward the persecutor found it 
bard to kick against the pricks. In Saul’s conver- 
tion Stephen received the answer to his prayer, 
‘* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” His death 
impressed on the young Pharisee the truths which 
he proclaimed in his address; and that address, 
and this death, gave new direction to the great 
apostle’s whole life. Forthe germ of all that Paul 
taught may be found in Stephen's address; and 
even the utterances of the apostle respecting 
death, receive their most perfect illustration from 
the martyr’s death to which he was consenting, 
and from which, unconsciously to himself, he was 
learning. Stephen's failure was his success; he 
died, but his spirit lived in the life of him who 
participated in pronouncing if not in executing 
the death sentence. ‘‘ Write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, and their works do 
follow them.” 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The glory of God which Stephen saw is the light un- 
approacbable in which God is clothed (1 Tim. vi, 16), 
the Shechinah of the Old Testament (Exod. xvi, 10; 
xxiv, 17); the light which shone on the wondering 
shepherds (Luke ii, 9) and in the midst of which the 
Son will come as King and Judge (Matt. xxv, 31). 


Christ is seen standing, not that he may show his 
attitude of help to the martyr, for be does not inter- 
fere. But, as a sign of special respect, he rises to re- 
ceive standing, asa host, the guest whom he delights 
to honor. 


If Stephen, when full of the Holy Ghost, and in his 
dying hour, invokes, without hesitation and without 
rebuke, the Lord Jestis, God will not rebuke me if I 
carry to Jesus the le-ser cares of life, and invoke di- 
rectly his aid to enable me to meet all its exigencies, 
bear all its ills, and conquer in all its battles. There is 
no danger of idolatry in praying to Christ. 


Compare and contrast the trials and deaths of 
Stephen and of Christ. The charges, the condemna- 
tion and the prayers are the same. But Christ was 
crucified, a lingering death; Stephen was stoned, an 
almost instant death; Christ was forsaken of bis 
Father; Stephen died with the glory of God and of his 
Lord and Saviour radiant before him. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In this book Mr. Patton approaches much near- 
er to the ideal historian than any writers of simi- 
lar books have done. To write a concise record 
of American progress which shall not be merely a 
mass of annals, to follow causes to effects, and to 
avoid transgressing the laws of historical per- 
spective is to have the nature without which a 
writer can not be a historian, yet all this Profes- 
sor Patton has done. To be the American histo- 
rian, a man needs also unlimited time and a will- 
ingness to search everywhere for material: to 
write such a volume as the general public needs, 
however, is within the power of a man with the 
natural abilities which we have indicated. Prof. 
Patton’s narrative is based upon existing authori- 
ties which indicate the full measure of present 
knowledge on our national career; to put this 
same information into readable form and with a 
right sense of proportion has been the author's 
special work, and he has done it well. Concise- 
ness has been his unceasing aim, and this stand- 
ard is of itself sufficient to rule out the great mass 
of unimportant matter which is the curse of most 
books of this class. The author has not tried to 
make a pretty story, such as many people seem 
to think necessary as a palatable cover or appe- 
tizer to the hard facts of history, yet we doubt 
whether any man, woman or child who really 
wants to read history will miss the many inci- 
dents, containing more romance than reality, 
which fill so much space in the generality of 
‘‘popular” histories. The text interests by its 
steady introduction of events in their natural 
sequence, and by being devoid of any narrative 
which is not absolutely necessary to a compre- 
hension of events of national importance. The 
style of the author’s composition is scholarly, 
though not at all heavy or pedantic ; we can find 
no trace of haste, except occasionally in that por- 
tion of the record which refers to our civil war: 
even here the facts are not allowed to suffer with 
the rhetoric, as in most books they do. 

We note, with great delight, the absence of the 
conventional illustrations which have ruined a 
great deal of good paper in other books, with no 
good result to any one except the artist and en- 
graver. All the illustrations of the book consist 
of portraits, the subjects not being only from the 
Presidential chair or the general’s tniform. In- 
ventors, authors, divines, editors and other noted 
benefactors of society appear with pleasing fre- 
quency, and generally in their own individual 
lineaments. The portrait of Washington is from 
steel, after Marshall’s copy of Stuart's painting. 
The maps and charts are as numerous as can be 
expected in a book of this class, and they are all 
good. The typographical arrangement is excel- 
lent, being about that of the best standard works, 
while the index and appendices are all that can 
be desired. Considering the size (about seven 
hundred pages) and quality of the book, the price 
is certainly popular enough to commend it, so far 
as price is an allowable consideration in such 
eases. Taken as a whole, Prof. Patton’s work 
must be given the highest place among short his- 
tories of the United States. 








: OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Norman McLeod’s ‘‘ Memoirs” have been re- 
published in a single octavo volume at the low 
price of $2. The book will thus be enabled to in- 
crease in circulation somewhat in proportion to 
its merit and interest. (R. Worthington, N. Y.) 


The seventh volume of Carter’s edition of 
D’Aubigne’s *‘ History of the Reformation” nearly 
completes this great work. It is too late for any- 
thing new to be said in commendation of this 
book, which is universally acknowledged to be 
the leading authority upon the subject.in its en- 
tirety. ($2.00.) 

Richard Payne Knight’s ‘‘ Symbolic Language 
of Ancient Art and Mythology” is almost an au- 
thority upon a subject which is, outside of a very 
small circle of students, but dimly comprehended. 
The subject, though important, is not a pretty 
one, but is treated by Mr. Knight with excellent 
taste and without a single approach to indelicacy 
or any thiag worse. The only fault of the work 
is that it claims too much importance for the 


1A Concise History of the American People, from the Dis- 
coveries of the Continent to 1876. By John Harris Patton, 
A.M. With Portraits, Charts and Maps, and an Analytical 
Index. J. B. Ford & Co., New York: $3.75. 
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theories advanced, and generally substantiated in 
its pages, but for this Mr. Knight may be forgiven 
when we remember that he was not only a special- 
ist, but a specialist fifty years ago when the stu- 
dent’s range of culture and knowledge, outside of 
his own chosen department, was far more limited 
than it isnow. (J. W. Bouton, $3.00.) 


Among ‘‘Guides” to the Exhibition, the ‘‘ Trib- 
une Extra No. 35” should not be forgotten, for in 
descriptions of what is really worth seeing, and in 
suggestions as to how to divide given quantities 
of time among worthy attractions, it has no 
equal. It has the advantage over other ‘‘ Guides” 
of having been made since the Exhibition opened. 
(‘‘ Tribune” Ass'n, N. Y. 25 cents.) 


““Twixt Hammer and Anvil,” by Frank Lee 
Benedict, is in its author's well-known style, the 
style having a better opportunity than usual for 
doing itself justice, by reason of the scenes and 
characters being French. As in all the others of 
Mr. Benedict’s novels, the personages are of irre- 
proachable manners, and display enough of in- 
born coarseness to show that even mere manners 
are absolutely necessary to the safety of society. 
Perhaps the author does not intend to convey this 
lesson, but it cannot be escaped by whoever reads 
the book. The story is fully as amusing as any 
of its predecessors, and gives evidence of its 
author’s improvement in artistic ability. (G. W. 
Carleton & Co. $1.00.) 


The initial volume of the ‘‘ No Name” 
novels is a simple, pure, sweet story, whose inter- 
est centers about a woman of the kind beloved by 
everybody, yet very unpopular among conven- 
tional novelists. The success which the unknown 
author of ‘*Merey Philbrick’s Choice” certainly 
attains in this book will, we hope, lead to the ref- 
ormation of at least an occasional story-writer. 
Aside from its literary merit, the work has two 
rare virtues to commend it—shortness and cheap- 
ness. The typographical appearance of the series 
is quite tasteful, paper, type and ink are good, 
and the page shapely ; the cover is black, the title 
showing in black against a broad red bar, while 
to avert bad luck and persuade success the cover 
presents, also in black and red, the four-leaved 
clover and the ancient horseshoe. (Roberts Bro- 
thers. $1.00.) 


The ‘‘ Metropolitan Pulpit” is the name of a 
new periodical, edited by Rev. I. K. Funk, and 
published by ‘“The Religious Newspaper Agency,” 
at 96 Nassau street, New York. It is to contain 
themes, texts, and carefully prepared condensa- 
tions of leading sermons preached in New York 
and Brooklyn. Each number is to contain the 
outlines of twelve or fifteen sermons, and the 
themes and texts of many additional ones, The 
aim of the publishers is to give the exegesis, skele- 
ton, and essential thoughts and illustrations of 
each sermon as clearly as possible, so as to enable 
the student to grasp the entire discourse. The 
first number contains outlines of sermons by Drs. 
Hall, Storrs, Tyng, Beecher, Taylor, Cuyler, Bud- 
ington, Deems, Hepworth, Burrell, Armitage, 
and Talmage. Considering that this periodical is 
published especially for preachers and theological 
students, we shall hope to frequently see in it 
condensations of unsectarian discourses by lead- 
ing men of a// denominations. 


series of 


There are but few books of the season which 
deserve heartier praise than Mr. Freeman’s little 
‘* History of Europe” in the *‘ Primer” series. In 
a hundred and fifty small pages he traces the 
course of European history from its earliest date 
to the present, and yet never produces the im- 
pression which is naturally left by a hurried or 
crowded narrative. The reason of the excellence 
of the book is simple enough—its author is a true 
historian, and has the faculty of regarding events 
and influences according to their actual impor- 
tance, without regard to such attractive points, 
without special historical value, as frequently 
beguile would-be historians from their proper 
course. The word ‘'Primer,” as applied to this 
series, is used to designate size and order, and not 
that intellectual feebleness which the name so 
forcibly suggests: Mr. Freeman’s book is there- 
fore one for adults, and may be advantageously 
read by persons of every class, whether they be 
those who desire a general idea of the course of 
events in Europe or those who wish to intelli- 
gently preface a course of historical reading. It 
will be of priceless value to people—some of them 
hard students—who have devoured many histori- 
cal writers without assimilating them, and who 
consequently fail to have any distinct idea of the 
political, social or moral progress of the greatest 
of civilized lands. - (Appletons.) 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

It is comforting to learn that the caution which 
publishers have exhibited during the summer is 
not to prolong the dearth of new books. The an- 
nouncements already made, of books to be pub- 
lished this fall, promise as great a quantity and 
as good a quality of literature as has been offered 
to the public in any preceding season. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will offer a new edition of 
Rev. Dr. Farrar’s ‘‘ College Library,” another vol- 
ume of ‘‘Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours,” 
and a new book by Mrs. D. P. Sandford. 

In addition to Mr. Roe’s new novel, alluded to 
last week, Dodd, Mead & Co. announce Rev. Dr. 
Spear’s volume, ‘‘ Religion and the State,” and 
several juvenile books by popular authors. 

We have heretofore mentioned most of the 
books announced to date by Roberts Bros. In 
addition to these may be mentioned the sermons 
of ex-President Walker (Harvard) to young men, 
and additional volumes of the ‘‘ No Name” series 
of novels. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons offer, as usual, a large 
list of finely edited and well-illustrated books, 
some of which are revised editions of old fa- 
vorites. The catalogue of this house deserves 
the attention of whoever likes the English style 
of book-making. 

Cassell’s new list is strongest in its illustrated 
books for children—a department in which this 
firm always excels. Fulton and Wright's ‘‘ Book 
of Pigeons” will be handsomely illustrated ; the 
same feature distinguishes Brown’s ‘“ Races of 
Mankind,” just completed. 

George Routledge & Sons, who equal all their 
English competitors in the special department of 
children’s books, have this fall a very large list of 
new volumes and new editions. They have also 
new editions of Hall’s ‘‘ British Ballads” and Wil- 
mot’s *‘ English Sacred Poetry.” 

The Carters will make many additions to their 
large list of books for children and for Sunday- 
school libraries ; among these will be ‘‘ The Peep 
of-Day Library,” illustrated, in six volumes. They 
will also publish a volume entitled ‘‘The True 
Man, and Other Practical Sermons,” by Rev. Dr. 
Mitchell, of Washington. 

Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will publish 
Prof. Polano’s ‘‘ Selections from the Talmud,” ‘A 
Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor,” by Adam 
Woolener, Roper’s ‘‘ Use and Abuse of the Steam- 
Boiler,” and a Swedenborgian work, ‘‘The New 
Church, its Nature and Whereabouts,” by Mr. 
Barrett, editor of the new ‘“‘ Swedenborg Library.” 

J. H. Coates & Co. offer a rare literary gem in 
the shape of ‘‘Essays and Literary Criticisms,” 
by R. H. Hutton, to whose able pen is due a great 
deal of the success of that admirable English pe- 
riodical, the ‘‘ Spectator.” The same firm will 
publish Col. Waring’s ‘‘ Handy Book of Husband- 
ry” and Mrs. Leonowen’s new book, ‘‘ Life and 
Travel in India.” 

Sheldon & Co. announce ‘‘ A Young Man’s Diffi- 
culties with the Bible,” by Rev. D. W. Faunce, 
author of the Prize Essay, ‘‘ The Christian in the 
World,” Dr. Broaddus; ‘‘ Preachers and Preach- 
ing,” Mr. Edwards’s new novel, ‘‘A Point of 
Honor,” and a revised edition of that excellent 
old book, too seldom read by Congressmen, Al- 
den’s ‘Science of Government.” 

Besides Dr. Loring’s ‘‘ Farmyard Club,” already 
alluded to by us, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. will 
publish two religious books by Rev. M. J. Savage, 
author of that excellent work, ‘‘ Christianity the 
Science of Manhood,” Rev. Asa Bullard’s, ‘* Fifty 
Years in Sunday-schools,” ‘‘ How to See Jesus,” 
by J. W. Kimball, an illustrated astronomical 
work for the amusement and instruction of chil- 
dren, by Mrs. Champney, and a “Story of Our 
Country,” by Mrs. L. B. Monroe. 

The Harpers promise Fox Bournes’s ‘Life of 
John Locke,” Col. Long’s book on Central Africa, 
Prof. Yonge’s ‘* Life of Marie Antoinette,” ‘‘ Me- 
dieval Saints and Miracles,” R. W. Thompson’s 
‘*The Papacy and the Civil Power,” an edition of 
‘The Ancient Mariner” with illustrations by Doré 
—presumably Doré’s most characteristic work— 
Gen. Wilson’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Scotland,” 
an introductory geography for schools, new nov- 
els by Miss Mulock, Virginia W. Johnson, Meta 
Orred, and ‘‘ Carleton.” 

J. B. Lippineott & Co. will complete the ‘‘ Ad- 
ams Memoirs,” by the issue of the twelfth volume, 
which will contain an index to the entire work, 
a volume of poems by Sidney Lanier, Rev. W. R. 
Alger’s ‘‘ Life of Edwin Forrest,” a series of ‘‘ Lay 
Sermons,” which have attracted considerable at- 
tention while in course of publication in the 





Philadelphia “Press,” a handsomely illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Tiber and Thames,” the initial vol- 
ume of a new series of scientific books for untech- 
nical readers, a surgical work by Dr. Agnew, and 
a new novel by Rosa Nouchette Cary ; also, a eol- 
lection of stories of the Revolution, for boys and 
girls. 

The Appletons will publish a very strong list of 
books, which will probably be led, in the publie 
interest, by the first volume of F. H. Seward’s 
autobiography of his father. Scientific books will 
be numerous, the list including Huxley's ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Lectures,” Darwin ‘‘On the Results of Cross 
and Self Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom,” 
St. George Mivart’s ‘‘Cotemporary Evolution,” 
Balserna’s ‘‘Theory of Sound,” Peschel’s ‘‘ Man- 
kind,” a new edition of Tyndall's *‘ Sound,” and 
Arnott’s ‘‘Physies.” Of general literature the 
Appletons will publish a new edition of Bryant's 
poems, in small quarto, illustrated; Freeman's 
‘*Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio,” Julian 
Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Out of London,” Payne’s “ Fallen 
Fortunes,” and, for children, an illustrated story 
in French, ‘‘ Janet et Ses Amis.” 

Scribner's list of new books includes Eugene 
Schuyler’s work on ‘‘ Turkistan,” Dr. Henry M. 
Field’s ‘‘Travels Around the World, from the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” a new 
volume of Lange’s Commentary (Ezekiel and 
Daniel), and two in the ‘‘ Epoch” series, ‘‘ Early 
Rome” and “The Early Plantagenets,” ‘ An 
Anecdote Biography of Shelley,” edited by Mr. 
Stoddard, Edward Everett Hale’s novel, ‘‘ Philip 
Nolan’s Friends,” an ‘ Introductory Political 
Economy,” by Prof. Perry, ‘‘ Michael Strogoff,” 
by Jules Verne, ‘‘The Adventures of Captain 
Mago,” a French book, describing the expedition 
of a Phenician Captain who was sent by Hiram, 
King of Tyre (B. c. 1000), to procure materials for 
David’s Temple at Jerusalem, and who meets 
David, Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, Homer, 
and other famous persons; Noah Brook’s ‘The 
Boy Emigrants,” and Dr. Holland’s ‘‘ Mistress of 
the Manse,” with designs by Miss Hallock, Moran, 
Helena De Kay, E. A. Abbey, and others. 


Putnam’s list is the largest of the year; in re- 
ligion, it names Rev. James Martineau’s **‘ The 


Attitude of Materialism Toward Theology,” a new 
edition of Theodore Parker's ‘ Discourses on 
Matters Pertaining to Religion,” Dr. Frothing- 
ham’s ‘‘ Knowledge and Faith,” and ‘‘ A Study of 
the New Testament,” by the same author. In 
general literature they will publish Leslie Steph- 
ens’s “ English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” ‘“‘A History of French Literature,” by 
Henry Van Laun, and ‘**The Roger de Coverly 
Papers,” which will form the second volume of 
Mr. Habberton’s series of the ‘‘Select British Es- 
sayists.”. They have also nearly ready Colonel 
Dodge’s **The Plains of the Great West and 
Their Inhabitants’—an able work on a greatly 
neglected subject. In medicine there is an auth- 
orized translation, by Dr. G. R. Cutter, of ‘‘ Frey’s 
Compendium of Histology” ; a Dictionary, by Dr. 
Cutter, of ‘‘German Terms used in Medicine and 
the Collateral Sciences” ; a work on ‘‘ The Fune- 
tions of the Brain,” by Prof. David Ferrier of 
England ; a practical volume on ‘‘ Unhealthiness 
in Houses,” by William Eassie ; one on ‘‘ The Use 
of the Spectroscope,” by Dr. Emil Rosenberg ; and 
a treatise by Dr. E. C. Seguin on ‘‘ Spinal Paraly- 
sis.” To Putnam’s list of popular manuals will 
be added Graham McAdam’s ‘‘ Alphabet of Fi- 
nance,” with a “ bard money” introduction by R. 
R. Bowker. Bayard Taylor contributes a book 
of stories for boys, George Cary Eggleston has 
another volume of ‘‘ Juvenile Adventure in the 
Old West,” the author of ‘* Roddy’s Romance” 
offers ‘‘ Roddy’s Ideal,” and several other books 
for children are announced. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editoria 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
” ag ag Supplement to Centennial History.’ ’. Barnes, a 
Dawe, ." Landmarks of History.”........... Pp utnams. 


ostihaaieaa. 0: B., “ Knowledge and Faith.’ 
Freeman, E. A.., * History and Conquests of ine Saracens.” 





Macmillan. 1 75 
* Guide to the Exhibition.”................- N. Y. Tribune Ass’n. 25 
Gilman, Artbur, “Seven Historic Ages.” ....0..cccccc.ces Barnes. 1 00 
** Footsteps in English Literature.”.... 1 00 
“ me R.A rr = 12% 
ncartion! Walter Savage,“ _ iginary Conve ceavicns. ” Roberts. 2 00 
McLeod, Norman, “ Memoi Ps hens mad bi R.V Vorthington, N. Y. 2 00 
Menzies, Sutherland, * History of France.”.....+++++ Putneme. 100 
Mite hell, Rev 8.." The hey SRMAS” ccascsacgvnanbtesed Carters. 150 
* Mere priiprick® 8 Choice.” (** No Name” Series).....- Roberts. 1 00 
Peck, Wm.G., LL.D., “ Geometry and Conic Sections.” Barnes. 1 60 
Schmitz, Leon, LL.D., * History of Rome.”’............ Putnams, 75 
~ a Itimate Generalization, MNEs cesrecvensd Charles P. ete: 7 
Weeks, Robt. D., “ Jehovah Jesus.”........... Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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NOTES FROM YALE. 

Either because of hard times or hard exam- 
inations the Freshman class at Yale College 
this fall is somewhat smaller than the average of 
recent years; but, being about one hundred and 
sixty strong, it is still quite large enough to com- 
mand the respect of the sophomores. The other 
departments hold their own, the Divinity School 
in particular keeping up to a hundred or there- 
abouts by the Junior class admissions. It is the 
growth and vitality of this wing of the University 
that gives most surprise to returning graduates 
who remember the feeble life it led only ten or 
twelve years ago. With two ample dermitories 
and a very neat intervening chapel it makes its 
bodily presence felt, just as with an excellent 
corps of professors and a generally promising class 
of students it is able annually to exert a very sen- 
sible influence upon the numbers and character of 
the denominational ministry. It is much in its 
favor to say that perhaps two-thirds of the stu- 
dents—who come from the distant West as well as 
the East, and represent many colleges—remain 
through the three-years course, instead of chang- 
ing about, as used to be more frequently the 
case, from one seminary to another. This year, 
apart from the regular line of studies and the lect 
ureship on preavhing, which Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, is to fill in the winter, there are to be 
lectures on ‘‘ How to Preserve Health,” by Dr. 
Sanford; and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of Constantino- 
ple, temporarily staying at New Haven, will throw 
light on the Turkish question by showing the atti- 
tude of the Ottoman government to American 
missions. Rey. Dr. John Hall, also, has promised 
to give the students some glimpses of English life, 
which of course will be interesting and instruct- 
ive—possibly racy in parts. The Divinity faculty 
—Profs. Fisher, Dwight, Day, Harris, and Dr. 
Bacon—begins the year in good working order. 

One block above the theological halls, on the 
opposite side, is the handsome Peabody Museum, 
or rather one wing of it, just finished, where Prof. 
Marsh and his assistants are enthusiastically at 
work arranging in their proper cases the numer- 
ous bones, fossils and what-not which the pro. 
fessor has been unearthing and collecting in all 
parts of the country for several years back. This 
is the collection which Prof. Huxley, when in 
New Haven the other day, pronounced unsur- 
passed in the department of science it covered, 
namely, the relationship beiween pre-historic 
birds and reptiles, and between what are now 
called different species of animals. Here we have 
skeletons or remnants of birds which, ages since, 
aspired to become lizards and alligators, or vice 
versa, and horses whose many-toed feet seem to 
make them blood relations of the less tractable 
hippopotamus. The collection is a grand acquisi- 
tion, and no doubt at a future day Yale will have 
a select corps of students burrowing into the 
antiquity of nature and the new gospel of evolu- 
tion. It might be surmised that the museum and 
the entire brood of possible theories it will tend 
to encourage would naturally find the theological 
corner below dead set against them all, but so 
far—a few perhaps will hear with pain—not the 
slightest ruffle of antagonism has been developed. 
It would not be surprising, indeed, if we should 
find these same theologians poring over these old 
bones as intently as anyone else in order to see 
that the scientist doesn’t twist the wrong conelu- 
sions out of them. 

Since Prof. Barbour, of Bangor, declined the 
college pastorate, no other names have been men- 
tioned, but it is the hope of the faculty to be able 
soon to find the right man for this somewhat diffi- 
eult and responsible post. The old chapel is to 
be devoted to recitation rooms. With the new 
chapel which was dedicated in June, one corner 
of the proposed University Squaré is completed, 
and presents a fine front towards the inclosure. 
Whether the opportunity of making a handsome 
show on the outside has been fully improved may 
perhaps be questioned. 

New HAVEN, Conn. 


In the October “‘ Galaxy,” Frederick Whittaker 
writes pleasantly and mstrue ively of the Kinder- 
garten system, and among other things quotes 
from the last report of the St. Luuis Public School 





Superintendent, where there are now twelve kin- 
dergartens under Miss Blow’s supervision, as to 
the relative excellence of these schools. The 
Superintendent has no doubt as to their success 
and capability, under favorable conditions, of pro- 
ducing the following effects : good physical devel- 
opment; quickness of invention and fertility of 
imagination ; a keen sense of harmony and syin- 
metry ; great mechanical skill in the use of the 
hands; ability to form rapid judgments in num- 
ber, measure, and size, at a glance of the eye; 
initiation of the pupils into the conventionalities 
of polite society in their demeanor toward their 
fellows, and in the matters of eating, drinking, 
and personal cleanliness. 

An important conference of librarians opens this 
week Wednesday, at Philadelphia. at which three 
hundred delegates are expected to be present. 
Papers will be read by Mr. Spofford, of the Library 
of Congress, Mr. Poole, of Chicago, Mr. Cutler, of 
the Boston Athenzum and others. A variety of 
topics will be considered, among them the per- 
manent organization of American library in- 
terests; library co-operation; the preparation of 
a hand-book for readers suitable for distribution 
in the public libraries, and the question of ideal 
vs. working libraries in American universities. 





THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON PROF. 

HUXLEYS LECTURES. 

HE religious weeklies devote considerable at- 

tention to Prof. Huxley’s course of lectures 
on evolution. The general impression is one of 
disappointment at the meager fulfillment of so 
large a prowise. With one exception he is treated 
with consideration and respect. But the same 
respect is not shown to his theories or his 
‘*demonstration” of them. The one exception is 
the ‘* Freeman’s Journal.” 

Of the undenominational press the ‘‘ Illustrated 
Christian Weekly” and the ‘‘Golden Rule” pass 
Mr. Huxley by in silence. The N. Y. ‘ Inde- 
pendent was ‘‘glad to have Mr. Huxley make the 
attempt” to demonstrate the truth of develop- 
ment, and ‘‘ would have been pleased to have him 
succeed,” but does not think that he did or will: 

“The horse is the classical illustration of the advocates of 
development. * Hipparion’ is a very familiar word, and when 
Huxley said that he selected the borse as being so well- 
known an animal we are very sure that another reason was 
uppermost in his mind. It was the most favorable example 
he could have taken. But the way he treated this example 
does not appear to us to be quite satisfactory in a demon- 
stration. It was his business to ‘demonstrate’ that the va- 
rieties of the Equus family now existing have either run 
together by easy gradations, or that some one of them, by 
insensible gradations, proceeds from some parent form which 
isnotan Equus. . The proof given consists in calling 
them one, and then pointing us to half a dozen other sorts of 
Equus much more different from each other and between 
which no links are known. Now, we submit that, as demon- 
stration, this is an utter failure.” 

The ‘Christian at Work” devotes the larger 
part of a page to a scientific discussion of evolu- 
tion, in which it quotes some authorities of the 
old school against Mr. Huxely’s conclusion. On 
the whole, its citations rather confirm the declara- 
tion of ‘“*The Nation” that ‘‘some of the olde: 
scientific men may scout, but no young ones are 
appearing to take their places and preach their 
creed.” At least the ‘‘ Christian at Work” cites 
none of the ‘‘ young ones.” It embodies its szien- 
tifie criticism in a sentence: 

“Prof. Huxley spoke in his best and most effective manner, 
And yet throughout his entire lectures two features were 
made strikingly evident to his audience. First, the incom- 
pleteness of the geological record, which gives no sign of life 
below the carboniferous age; secondly, the utter failure ot 
geology to produce a single fossil illustrating clearly and un- 
mistakably the creation of one species by its evolution from 
another and differing one.” 

The N. Y. ‘* Observer” stands alone in estimat- 
ing the audience which listened to Mr. Huxley as 
other than exceptionally intelligent and cultured. 
It accounts the lectures as in every sense a failure : 

“First, because they did not command the attention of 
that cluss of minds addressed by the subject and the distin- 
guished reputation of the speaker; secondly, the lectures fell 
far short of the just expectations of the public; and thirdly 
the spirit and temper of the Professor so disappointed his’ 
hearers, that they held him in less esteem after than before 
they sat at his feet.’’ 

The * Evangelist” scarcely regards the argu- 
ment as worthy of serious consideration : 

“Will our readers believe that the whole of this tremen- 
dous lecture, that was literally to annihilate ‘all creation,’ 
was occupied witn giving an account of the bones of the horse 
—detailing the points of his anatomy, and showing from fos- 
sil remains that there was reason to believe that the horse 
had once had toes, which in the course of ages were united 
into a hoof, and had undergone certain other anatumical 
changes? This was his great, his only example of evolution. 
He did not name a sivgls other instance in the whole animal 
kingdom. This one poor beast was considered sufficient bya 





single kick to upset the faiths of thousands of years, and to 
knock all creation into ‘smithereens.’ ”’ 

The ‘Christian Intelligencer” expresses about 
the same opinion, though in somewhat more re- 
spectful language : 

“There has, however, been great disappointment among 
those who were anticipating that his lectures would be of 
weight on the side of evolution commensurate with the Pro- 
fessor’s skill as a scientist and boldness in advocating his 
favorite theory. It is safe to say that Prof. Huxley bas suc- 
ceeded in lnminously exposing the slenderness of the thread 
upon which the new doctrine hangs.” 

The ‘‘ Presby'erian” makes a point to which the 
‘*Popular Science Review” would do well to give 
some attention : 

“This statement [of Mr. Huxley] about the divergence of 
the interpreters of the record ruling the account in Genesis 
out of court is the coolest breath we have had this season. 
The Professor seems to be in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that there are not a half dozen men in substantial accord on 
any theory in regard to either the age, cause, or order of the 
earth’s existence in all physical science.’ 

The Baptist papers treat the subject with char- 
acteristic courtesy, but their verdict is the same— 
thus: 

“A more disappointing result we have seldom witnessed.” 
—Examiner and Chronicle. 

“If his arguments in favor of his own hypothesis are as 
wide of the mark as those which he arrays against the hy- 
pothesis of successive creation his opponents will have little 
to fear.”’-— Watchman. 

* But, inasmuch as the evidence which he presents is frag- 
mentary, and contradicted by autborities in the same field of 
investigation, the bypothesis which he constructs from it is 
not to be accepted as infallibie. When it is verified it will 
be time enough.’’—Baptist Union, 

The ‘ Methodist” thinks that the question of 
evolution is not purely a scientific problem, It is 
one partially of philosophy and religion. The 
‘*Christian Advocate” does not discuss the New 
York lectures, but gives its estimate of Prof. Hux- 
ley in an article on his opening address at the 
Hopkins University, where, as several of our con- 
temporaries note with surprise, there were no 
religious exercises. It says: 

“Dr. Huxley bas a wide fame, and assumes the chair of 
chief instructor. He has been many years a professor in the 
Royal School of Mines, in London. For four years be has 
lectured in the South Kensington School of Ménes to the sci- 
epee teachers of the United Kingdom. He has done much 
for education on the various royal commissions of England 
and Seotland. He has experience and ability. But he has 
dark spots, that at times eclipse his entire disk. The worldly 
image always discoversthe feet of clay. His address was like 
his general teaching—great chiefly in its errors, and so weak 
or doubtful in all that gives it apparent greatness.” 


The ‘“‘Churech Journal” comments on Prof. 
Huxley’s treatment of the Mosaic account of the 
creation, which it characterizes as *‘ unmannerly” 
and ‘‘unfair.” The ‘‘ Churchman” expresses the 
same opinion. Both regard him as covertly at- 
tacking the Bible, and treat this attack as the 
most important feature of his address : 

“ Professor Huxley, like too many of his class, isan ex- 
ample of unfairness in the superlative degree. He deprives 
poor people, who really want a religion, of the foundation of 
all their faith, the Book of Genesis, and then coolly demands 
that we put faith in him !’’—Churchman. 

The ‘‘Christian Leader,” on the other hand. 
thinks that evolution, if proved to be true, would 
not contradict the Mosaic account. 

** Does Genesis say anything about the method of creation ? 
No: it simply asserts that, ‘In the beginning God created 
the beaven and the earth,’ and that the evolutionist cannot 
disprove, but must, if he be wise, affirm.” 

It is quite impossible to do justice to the article 
in the New York ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” in a para- 
graph. Its spirit is indicated by the title, ‘‘ An 
Apish Philosopher,” and its doctrine by a single 
sentence : 

“Mr. Huxley ceases to be scientific, and becomes a sham 
scientist, when he takes up the old pagan notion of creatures 
without a Creator—or, which is the same thing, a series of 
existences, evolving one into the other without an Intelli- 
gence and Power and Will ruling this brute procession.” 

It is somewhat singular that it should have 
heen left to the ‘‘ Nation” toindicate the relations 
of religious truth to these scientific theories, and 
quite as curious that in doing so it should so 
quietly have ignored its vehement attack of a few 
weeks ago on Transcendentalism, to which it now 
appeals as the only basis for religious faith. 

“The true course of spiritually-minded men under these 
circumstancss is to separate their faith from all theories of 
the precise manner in which the world originated, or of the 
length of time it has lasted, as matters, for their purposes, of 
little or no moment. The secret springs of hope and courage 
from which each of us draws strength in the supreme crises 
of existence would flow all the same whether life appeared 
on the planet ten million or ten thousand years ago, and 
whether the present forms of life were the product of one 
day or of many ages.” 

The sum of the whole matter is a general ver- 
dict that Mr. Huxley has utterly failed to demon- 
strate evolution as a theory of the present order 
of the Universe, or even as an explanation of the 
particular phenomena with which he chiefly occu- 
pied, the attention of_his audience. - 
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Husiness Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,.’s Fall Open- 
ing. 

An unprecedented crowd gathered Thursday 
at Arnold, Constable & Co.'s establishment. at 
Broadway and Nineteenth St., to see the dis- 
play made on opening day. The magnificent 
array of dresses on tne second and fifth floors 
attracted most attention. Here were import- 
ed and domestic costumes of the richest and 
most varied fabrics, made according to the 
latest edicts of fashion. The costumes were 
in the clinging princess style, to be worn with- 
out crinoline. The overdresses were of ele- 
gant damassé silks and the richest brocaded 
velvets, with skirts of velvet or of silk. There 
were also more serviceable and less expensive 
suits of beautiful woolen suiting in all the 
natté, armure. arabesque, and basket patterns. 
Some new traveling dresses attracted sp cial 
attention for their useful and tasteful style. 
The evening and full-dress toilets were of ex- 
quisite designs, and almost too elaborate for 
description. They were made of soft damassé 
silks of celeste blue, cream, rose, jrais,and sea- 
foamggreen, combined with gros grain and 
with satin, and were trimmed with lace and 
garlands of flowers, arranged in new and very 
beautiful fashions. Two corsages—one high 
in the neck, for dinner parties, the other low. 
for balls and receptions—accompanied each 
dress. The evening wraps were made in the 
new long shapes of the rarest brocaded vel- 
vets, trimmed with deep fringes, laces, or 
furs. 

The display of Thursday kept up the repu- 
tation of this house for its handsome wraps of 
every kind. Here were long cloaks of black 
armure silk trimmed with fur, of cloth trim- 
med with braid, and of seal skin bordered 
with other fur—seal in which gray hairs are 
sewn at intervals, according to the new 
caprice. Seal skin bats are among the novel- 
ties at this house: also fancy feather muffs. 
The India shawls were also attractive, as the 
new dark colorings render these Orienta’ 
treasures more handsome than ever. In the 
large salesrooms on the first floor the display 
of silks showed an artist’s hands in arranging 
as well a8 selecting the fairy-like shades. 
Dark brocaded velvets and damassé silks are 
here shown for costumes, in all the stylist 
invisible shades, such as bottle-green, ink 
blue, prune, plum, cardinal,ete.,and near these 
are plain velvet, plain silk, and satin of cor- 
responding shade to combine with them. The 
dainty lingerie in this room is a delight to 
ladies of refined taste, and the neck-tiesare of 
finest damassé silk with duchesse lace ends. 
The household department is replete with 
bed and table linen with which housewives 
like to see their shelves filled. The prices for 
all cotton and linen goods of this description 
are now remarkably low, and the variety is 
large enough to suit all needs.—N. ¥. Tribune. 














AFTER having written a squib with much 
care and deliberation, and the dignified com- 
positor upstairs halloos down the pipe, * Is 
this a joke or an advertisement; such a 
salute is calculated to make a funny man take 
an interest in the means of cheap suicide.— 
Easton Free Press. 


The Battle of the Awards, 

The announcement of the awards by the 
Centennial Commission has thrown the public 
into almost hopeless confusion as to who is 
first best in anything. This is especially true 
of Pianos and Sewing Machines. The tele- 
grams from Philadelphia of Thursday and 
Friday are extremely perplexing. First, we 
are informed that Albert Weber, of New 
York, received the highest award for pianos, 
and Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, for organs. 
Next, that Steinway & Sons are “as usual the 
victors."" Wm. Knabe & Co. also claim the 
higbest prize. Chickering & Sons do not con- 
cede a second place, and in the same category 
are Geo. Steck & Co., Decker Brothers, Bacon 
& Karr, Peloubet, Pelton & Co., (organs), and 
others. 

For the best Sewing Machines, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Weed, Remington, Singer, Howe, 
Wilcox & Gibbs, all put in a claim, and cer- 
tainly all received medals for peculiar excel- 
lences. What these are the public would like 
to know, and we cannot make a better sug- 
gestion to the manufacturers of Pianos, Or- 
gans, and Sewing Machines than to give the 
judges’ decisions wide publication through 
the advertising columns of the Christian 
Union by whose subscribers they have been 
most liberally patronized. 


“A TRUE American,” says a contemporary, 
**is too proud to beg and too honest to steal; 
he gets trusted.” 


The Centennial Guide. 

The Centennial Hotel, Railway, Steamship, 
and Tour Guide of the United States and 
Canada, compiled by E. P. Banning, Jr., and 
published through the American News Com- 
pany, embodies a large amount of valuable 
information to the stranger and tourist. It 
contains a brief guide to the Exposition, and 
is also fully interlarded with advertisements 
of business houses. Its information is quite 
extended, embracing a large amount in com- 
pact form, 


The American Centennial, 1876. 
Wheeler & Wilson Victorious! 

Again the WHEELER & WILSON Sewing Ma- 
chines triumph over the world. The Cen- 
tennial Commission have officially announced 
the awards, and decreed for the new WHEELER 
& WiILson machine two Medals of Merit and 
two Diplomas of Honor. This is a double vic- 
tory, and the highest award which it was in 
the power of the Centennial authorities to 
bestow. No other company received sucha 
recognition in this department. More than 
thirty of the best producers of machines in 
this and other countries entered for competi- 
tion, and at Philadelphia in 1876, as at Vienna 
in 1873 and at Parisin 1867, WHeeLerR & WIL- 
SON lead the list. After a careful. rigorous, 
and exhaustive examination, the judges 
unanimously decided that the superior ex- 
cellence of these machines deserved more 
than one medal or diploma, and, consequent- 
ly, they recommended two of each. The Cen- 
tennial Commission unanimously ratified the 
action of the judges, and the public will doubt- 
less indorse the decision of these ablest of 
mechanical experts. A claim of equally dis- 
tinguished honor by any other sewing ma- 
chime company is only an attempt to hoodwink 
the people. Read the following, which stamps 
the ‘‘ NEw WPEELER & WILSON” as the Stand- 
ard Sewing Machine of the World. From the 
Official Report: 

AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON, 

1.—A Medal and Diploma for the “ New 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE,” for 
the following reasons: 

* A Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, unsurpassed 
in the fine workmanship of its parts, great 
wiginality, great adaptability to different kinds 
of work, both in Cloth and Leather, beauty of 
Stitch, ease and rapidity of motion, and com- 
pleteness of display.’ 

2—A Medal and Diploma for the “New 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE’ ’ for 
Lather, for “Superior quality of work in 
Leather Stitching.” 





How ‘**‘ Diamonds” are Made. 
The celebrated “ Diamond Spectacles” are 
the product of the careful fusion of minute 
crystal pebbles with certain chemical ele- 
ments, which removes the crystalline struct- 
ure which would otherwise be injurious to 
the eye. Every pair stamped with the dia- 
mond trade-mark. Sold by our authorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 

Mime. Demorests Latest Grand 

Triumph! 

The Highest Honors of the Centennial Ex- 
position were awarded only to Mme. Demorest 
for Patterns of the Fashions, also the highest 
ward for System of Dress Cutting, Stocking 
Suspender, Skirt Supporters, and the only ex- 
clusive award of the Highest Honors witha 
Medal, for Made Corsets. See Judges’ Report. 





Those of our readers who do business on 
the East Side. down town, and want Lunch or 
Dinner of the good home kind, will find it, at 
reasonable prices, at Hitchcock's Dining 
Room, cor. William and Liberty Streets. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
shines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 

‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress, 
»f the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
‘Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute 
ct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 
G58 BRronadway. New Vork. 











2 Patent Embossed Cards, \ with name, 20 
cts. CHAS. H. HOLT, Green Brook, N. Y. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 








VI-ON. BL AKEMAN, TAYL OR & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand St,, N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens, ! Send for | « vutalogues and circulars. | 

YA=SELL, ., PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


) LOGUE of Books, free a mail on apeiention. 
Also W. P. NIMMO’S, at 596 Broadway. N. ¥. » ae 











Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 


separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 





& CO., 2? Park Place, N. Y. 








A. §. BARNES & C0, 


PUBLISH 


$. S. Teacher's Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE AcTs. Adapted to the 
current series of 8.8. Lessons. Profusely illus- 
trated. Price #1.75. “I believe Mr. Abbott 1s 


destined to be the commentator fcr thoughtful 
readers of the Fnglish Bible. . .. Eliieott and 
Alvord are tow costly and too learned. Barnes 
Jacobus and Owen are too flat and thin. Lange 
is a huge wilcerress. Abb tt is simple, attract- 
ive, correct,and judicious in = use of Jearn- 
ing.”—Kev. Howard Crosby, DL 


Ray Palmer's Works 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Portrait. $4.00 
“Such poets (Palmer and Cowper) are among 
God’s best gifts to men.’’—/reneus, in the N.Y. 
Obs: rver.— TRUE SUCCKSS IN LIFE. Earnest 
Words to Young People. $1.50 —" REMEMBEK 
Me.” Preparation forthe Communion. $1.50. 


lil. 


President Finney’s Memoirs. 


Written by Himself. “ The most fascinating re- 
ligious biography | ever read.”’—her. Luman Ab- 
bot’. “Whata fiery Jc yhn the Baptist he was!” 
Rev. R.S. Storrs, D.D. * A wonk de rful volume it 
truly is.”’— Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. The reading 
of this book has stirrea eg? blo wd.’ — Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage. Price $2. Calf, $5.50. 


rv. 


i . s 
Cong’egational Union Lectures 
DALE ON THE ATONEMENT. $2.00. MELLOK’S 
PRIESTHOOD, i> ‘he light of the New ‘Vest 
4.00. REYNOLDS JOHN THE BAPTIST; a Con- 
tribution to Curistian Evidences. $4.00, 


binsov : Hymn & Tune Books, 


GS FOR 1 ¥ SANCTUARY (new ed.); for Con- 

egations # ¢€ Choirs; PSALMS AND HYMNS 
ND SPIKIT CALSONGS; for pure C -ngregational 
inging; C -EL SONGS; for the sucia: meeting 
nd family. specimen c.pies free to pastors and 
Committees, tu be returned if not adopted. 


VI. 
Songs of Delight. 

For the Sabbath School. By Z. M. Parvin. All 
new. W+ rds and Music thoroughly good anc 
happily wedded. 35 cents, postpaid. $30 per 
hundred. 


vil. 


Spiritualism Exposed. 


The Phenomena Scientifically Explained. By Rev. 
Asa Mahan, D.D., first President of Oberiin Col- 
lege. Price $2.0. 

VII. 


The International Review. 


Contents of Current No.: Lord Macaulay (by E. A. 
Freeman); pect. Labor Question (Thomas 
Brassey, M. P.); N. Y. Clearing House; Product 
ive Forces of Ue aris z= New Italy (by C. Pozzani); 
The Grange and the Potter Law; Sultan Abdui 
Aziz and the Fate of Turkey; Hamerton’s Letter 
on Art; New Sonnet by Charles Tennyson; 
Books of all Countries; ete., etc. Price $1.00. 
($5.00 per annum.) 


111 & 113 William St., N. ¥., 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New Book by Dr. Hotland. 


EVERY-DAY TOPICS. 


A BOOK OF BRIEFS. 

By DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 
Author of “ Bitter Sweet,’ Kathrina,” “ Mistress 
of the Manse,” “Story of Sevenoaks,” 
“Arthur Bonnicastle,” &c. 


1vol.,12mo0, cloth, $1.75. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Boston Post. 

It is one of the freshest and most edifying books 
of essays that we have been favored with fora 
long ume. 

From the Philade!phia Bulletin. 

Each subject is treated earnestly, but not heay- 
ily, and there is not a page of the book that is not 
entertaining or instructive, or both together. 

From the New-Haven Register. 

It is a charming book to catch upand read at odd 
intervals, or at any time. It is also very hand- 
somely and tastefully issued. 

From the Albany Journal. 

Dr. Holland is a very pleasant writer, and we 
find him at his best in these brief but very practica! 
and suggestive essays. 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

Dr. Holland expresses bimself with that grace, 
directness, earnestness, and force which have 
given him so strong a hold upon such a wultitude 
of readers. 





*,* The above book for sale by all Booksellers, 
or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC &CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 


“NEW CENTURY 


Choir and Class Book, by H.8. PERKINS. 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Singing Schools 
Choral Societies and the Home Circle, and adapted 
to the wants of Acad:mies, Seminaries, High 
Schools,ete. Containsan elementary course, voice 
culture, physical exercises, and a large and pleas- 
ing variety of Glees, Madrigals and Part Songs: 
Hymn-tunes, Chants, Responses and Anthems. 
75 cents per copy. $7.50 per dozen. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE NEW CENTURY 


ART JOURNAL, 


FOR OCTOBER. 





STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 
THE WATER-BEARER. By HEBERT. 
ULYSSES PLOUGHING THESEA-SHORE, 
By Harpy. 

STATUE OF BUNYAN. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
NEWPORT VILLAS. With Seven Ilustrationa., 
BRYANT’S “SELLA.” With Two Illustrations, 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, With 
Twelve Illustrations. 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. With 


Three Illustrations. 
BOOK-PLATES, With Seven Illustrations. 

THE ART JOURNAL is acknowledged by all 
competent judges to be the handsomest and most 
valuable publication of the kind in the world. 
It is devoted to Painting, Sculpture, Architect- 
ure, Decoration, Engraving, Etching, Enamel- 
ing, and Designing in all its branches. Superbe 
ly tlustrated on both Steel and Waod, 

Published monthly and sold only by sub 
scription. Price. 75 cents per Number; $9.00 
per Annum, postage prepaid. 

Subscriptions r ceived by the publishers, or 
their Agents. AGENCIES : 22 Hawley St., Bos- 
ton; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post- 
Office Avenue, Baltimore; 58 9th St., Pitts. 
burg; 100 State St., Albany; 42 State St., 
Rochester; 108 State St., Chicago: 30 W. 4th 
St., Cincinnati: 305 Locust St., St. Louis; 
20 St. Charles St., New Orleans ; 230 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, 

Any person desirous of examining the ART 
JOURNAL, with a view of subcribing to it, will 
be waited upon by a canvasser, if so desired, 
by sending postal-card to this effect, to the 
publishers or their agents. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

549 & 551 BRO/ ADW. AY, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENGLISH a° d AN. 
ERICAN BOOK almost 
given away. 110,00) ,a 
beautifully Ulustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stamp 
Leggat Brothers, 3 
St.. New York City. 





kman 
2 FANCY CARDS,—1 
cents, postpaid. J. B. HI 


styles, with | name, 10 


ISTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
EDUCATION AL. 


| ASELL SE MIN ARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 
Mass. Delightful home; a ial care of health 


manners and ae. 
Y BRAGDON, Principal. 

















Add 
CHAS. C. 


ORT EDWARD INSTITUTE N. Y.— 
Rates reduced to #172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
ers.to prepare for College, for Business, or for 
Life. Graduates’ Courses for Ladies and Gentie- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter tom. Dec. 7. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

ASCENDED Saviour, thou art not upborne in the heavenly 
land to forget thine earth, and them that struggle upon it. 
We are surrounded by the winds that blow over our shifting 
life; we are subject to temptations more shrewd than our 
wisdom, and to assaults more vehement than we are able to 
overcome; and we are altogether in need of divine wisdom 
and divine strength; and we rejoice that thou art the Head 
over all, to bring sons and daughters home to Zion; and that 
all who will accept thy guidance and thy teaching shall sure- 
ly escape the snare and avoid the peril, and shall be brought, 
in spite of ail things adverse and malign of this world and the 
other, safely through the way of life, and to the seat of peace. 

O Lord Jesus, we render thee thanks for all that thou hast 
made known to us of the nature of thy Father, and of our 
Father; for all the truth which thou hast spoken to us of 
what we are and what we ought to become; for all the things 
which thou art sending by the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
upon men. Our hope is in thee. Our desires are toward 
thee. We seek, in ourselves and in our spheres, to become 
such as thou wert when thou didst walk upon the earth: for 
though we have not thy power nor thy knowledge, yet thou 
wert not ashamed to call us brethren. We are thy brothers, 
and we inherit something of thy nature; and we long to be 
hke thee, and to have thy favor and thine approval, as well 
as thy piety and thine assistance. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord our God, that thou will accept 
our thanks for the many mercies of the summer. We have 
been wayfaring, and we have been preserved. We have been 
separated from our homes and kindred: and yet we have 
been in our Father’s house; and thou hast prospered us. 
Many have occasion to thank thee for vigor restored, for 
hope of health, and for health itself. Thou hast spared our 
lives. Thou hast granted us personally and socially more 
mercies than we know how to name. Thou hast permitted 
us to come together, many of us, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
here, and hast made this a tabernacle in the wilderness; and 
we have worshiped and rejoiced and dwelt together in har- 
mony. Gathered from many different places, gathered from 
out of churches of different names, gathered from among 
those that at home are not loving and do not mingle, thou 
hast been pleased to give to us here thy Spirit of charity, of 
forbearance and of pure love to God which has harmonized 
us; and we have been without jar or disturbance, and without 
recriminations; and we have gone on in mutual esteem, and 
helped each other, and rejoiced in the communion of the 
saints,and been united invisibly in that higher communion 
which watches over us, and waits for us, and calls us inces- 
santly, by night and by day, to come up thither. For these 
blessings accept our heart-felt thanks. And as we meet to- 
day for the last time of the year that is waning, grant that 
this may bea meeting of joy, and of hope, and of the fruition 
of the Spirit of God. And as, parting, we clasp hands, and 
go asunder, and walk in our various ways of life, may we go 
with our faces cheerful and radiant. May the light fall down 
upon us from the other world. And may we by and by be 
gathered again, one and another, and many coming in groups 
and bands, until all are gathered in that land of blessedness 
where we shail join inseparable hands, and where we shall 
be as the angels of God, and walk in the exaltation of purity 
and of joy forever. 


SERMON* 
CHRIST’S RELATIONS WITH THE WORLD. 
WISH, this morning, to speak to you on a 


subject which has occupied your thoughts, 
and which has given rise to various interpreta- 


* tions : I mean the denunciations of Christ against 


wicked men. 
We are accustomed to speak of the Lord Jesus 


*as being meek, and lowly, and patient, and for- 


giving ; and yet, when there rise up against the 
horizon of the past those terrible denunciations, 
that are like so many raging volcanoes pouring 
out fire and smoke and lava, how to reconcile 
them with the declaration that he is meek, and 
lowly, and forgiving, and gentle, often tasks our 
understanding. On the one side,-people are ac 
customed to read the tender parts of the life of 
Christ, and to skip over the rest. We read as we 
make roads. Our roads are made, not to climb 
over bills and difficulties, but to get around them: 
and the Bible is full of roads by which people 
seek to get around difficult things. 

Then, on the other hand, there are a great 
many men who are endowed largely with the 
genius of cursing, and they like to express them- 
selves emphatically in speaking about things; 
and when criticised, they say, ‘*That is the way 
the Master did. Did not he denounce the Scribes 
and Pharisees? Did he not call them vipers, chil- 
dren of the devil, and every other severe and ter- 
rible name? and although we are not he, we imi- 
tate him at a humble distance, in expressing our 
judgment about things and people that are bad.” 

So there does not seem to be, in the minds of 
most people, any clear conception of the attitude 
of Christ in this world toward sin and sinful peo- 
ple; and I think that if more light were thrown 
upon it, it not only would relieve many specula- 
tive difficulties, but clear up practical questions 
which grow out of this subject. 
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Beforehand, it would be difficult to conceive 
what wouid, be the attitude of a divine Being who 
should descend to earth in order to correct the 
abuses of society, and elevate the character and 
condition of men. We should perhaps form an 
idealistic notion of such an advent, and imagine 
that he would come in great beauty and attract- 
iveness and dignity, and with the authority of a 
teacher not to be countermanded, and that he 
would walk in the world drawing to him the 
thinkers, the men of genius; and that he would 
make such a broad definition of evil and impurity 
and unregenerate humanity, as that the wicked 
would either be destroyed from his presence, or 
would be brought in and made children of light. 
At any rate, I think every person would naturally 
expect that a divine Being of ineffable purity 
would have such a horror of wrong, corruption, 
evil of every kind, and such a repugnance toward 
those who committed evil, that he would make a 
clear space between him and wrong-doers, and 
emphasize, by his example and his language, his 
hatred of sin, and his love of purity. 

Now, the appearance of Christ was not in ac- 
cordance with any such preconception. In the 
first place, he did not come with glory and with 
power. His coming was of the humblest charac- 
ter. He was born of a peasant woman. He was 
born under circumstances of limitation in a cave- 
stable. He was the child of a workman; he was 
the putative son of Joseph; in early life he was 
apparently bred as such; he was not separated 
from his kin except on a few occasions; he was 
known only at home save by the observation of 
the few, until he took upon himself his public 
ministration, and became the official Messiah ; 
and instead of assuming the attitude that one 
might suppose that he would have taken, he re- 
versed it, and surprised every one as it would 
be naturally looked at freshly and originally. 

He had the appearance, in the first place, of 
taking sides with all that was considered unman- 
nerly, impure and uncivilized, if not uncivilizable. 
He seems, with all his radiant miraculous powers, 
and with his wondrous fascination of discourse, 
to have gone away from the religious classes, and 
to have openly allied himself with their opposites. 
Look, for example, at his disciple band. There 
were the educated part of the Jewish nation; 
there were men of real culture; there were men 
like Nicodemus belonging to the Pharisees ; there 
were men like Paul, also belonging to the Phar- 
isees ; there were men of the highest intellectual 
gifts and personal development to whom Joseph 
of Arimathea, as well as Paul and Nicodemus be- 
longed ; there were men of great power; but of 
that band of disciples there were but two or three 
of any considerable eminence. John was a man 
of moral genius; Peter, perhaps, stood next to 
him; but, throwing out Judas, there were of the 
twelve disciples only three—Peter, James and 
John—who seem to have been men of much char- 
acter. They were the only ones whom he laid 
any responsibility upon. He took them with him 
when he was going into the mountain, and when 
he was going to heal a woman, and at various 
other times. All the rest of the disciples counted 
but very little, apparently, in history, so far as 
they have left any record. These three men, 
Peter, James and John, were the only ones of the 
apostolic band that ever added anything of any 
amount to the Scripture. And the disciples were 
fishermen, working men, uneducated persons, 
peasants—as Christ was a peasant. 

Now, to conceive of a divine personage making 
up his cabinet, if I may so say, of the lowest and 
poorest classes of society goes against our idea 
of what would be the conduct of perfect divinity 
if once it were to walk among men as a man. 

Well, that was not all. Not only was there 
this, but it is very evident that during his minis- 
try he had a kind, genial, social side towards the 
abandoned classes. If you will compare a little 
history or statement that is given in Mark with 
scattered hints elsewhere, up and down through 
the gospels, you will get a very clear view of this 
state of things. (Mark ii., 13-17, was read.) 

He was like a doctor who, when at leisure, may 
choose those who shall be his companions; and 
yet who, by and large, is found more with sick 
folks than with healthy folks—not because he 
loves sickness, but because he loves to cure it. 

I need only recall to your memories the dra- 
matic scene in the Temple when the woman taken 
in adultery was accused before him ; the thieves 
on the cross to whom he showed mercy when in 
the very agony of death. The record is full of 
like instances. It was in consequence of conduct 
such as I have described, and instances such as I 
have given, that the fling became quite universal 





among the Jews: ‘‘ He isa glutton ; he is a drunk- 
ard ; he is acompanion of thieves, of extortioners, 
and of harlots.” 

Now, when this man, who came to save men 
from sin, seemed to have gone right over to sin- 
ners, and to have set himself against the other 
class, and these ‘things were said, he turned and 
declared to those who said them : ‘‘ The publicans 
and the harlots shall enter the kingdom of heaven 
before you.” And who were they to whom he 
said this? The most respectable class, the most 
educated and strictly religious class, among the 
Jews. He declared to them: ‘‘ You despise me 
because I consort with the criminal classes ; but I 
tell you, the criminal classes are more likely to 


enter the kingdom of heaven than you are.” 
Why, how should that be? Did he not think 


that crime was heinous, and that sin was hateful 
and dangerous? He certainly had a more pro- 
found moral revulsion against all iniquity than 
any human being pure and simple could have ; he 
hated it with a strength that admitted of no ex- 
pression in words; and yet, though he thought 
crime to be more criminal than they thougMt it 
to be, though he thought vice and wickedness to 
be worse than they thought them to be, yet there 
was something that was wickeder than these. 
Well, what was wickeder? The whole mental 
condition of the religious teaching that was 
known in the time of Christ. This was more 
wicked than crime. It is substantially declaring 
that there are two kinds of dissipation—dissipa- 
tions of the passions, or of the bottom of the 
brain, and dissipations of the intellectual, «esthetic 
and moral feelings, or of the top of the brain ; 
and Christ simply taught that the dissipation of 
men’s passions is not so dangerous nor so con- 
demnable as the dissipation of men’s inteilectual 
power and moral sense; that coarse, brutal, sen- 
suous, swinish men cannot be so bad as a clean, 
white-faced, supercilious, proud man, who despises 
his fellows, and worships God in himself; that 
the dissipation of the upper manhood is more 
wasting in the sight of God than the dissipation 
of the under manhood; that man as a spirit cor- 
rupted is worse than man as an animal corrupted. 

So he set himself against the higher class. I 
have read in your hearing this morning the de- 
nunciations uttered by Christ of this class, and I 
wish now to call your attention to the grounds 
and reasons of his setting himself against the 
ehurch of his time, against its ministers, and 
against its whole spirit. ‘* Ye shut up the king- 
dom of heaven against men.” In other words, 
‘*You make the way of right-living so difficult, so 
obscure, so subtle and refined, or so unlovely, 
that men cannot live right; and so you are the 
corruptors of your kind.” Such was the charge. 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long prayers. 

Here was a large class of educated men; and 
Christ charges them, boldly, without denial, and 
in the face of the people who knew them, with 
devouring widows’ houses, and for a pretense 
making long prayers. He charges them with 
being extremely religious and with compassing 
sea and land to make one proselyte, who, when 
he was made, was twofold more a child of hell 
than themselves. They were very anxious to get 
people into their church, and when they were in 
they expected them to fight for that church, and 
stand up for it, with bloodthirsty zeal, against 
those of every other church. 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and bave omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith.” 

It was just as we see it in our day. Men are 
sick, and they send for their minister, and they 
hope that they are going to heaven, because they 
have always tried to take care of their families 
right, and have always paid their portion of the 
mninister’s salary, and have always endeavored to 
keep up the institutions of the Gospel; but they 
have been as swine, and the tiger has been in 
their hearts for years and years, and their right- 
eousness consists of this: that they have under- 
taken to look after the external matters of religion, 
and have never purged the corruption of their 
selfish, proud, hard hearts. Such were the Phari- 
sees of old, and such are the Pharisees of our day. 

**Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for yeare 
like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and of all 
uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 

“ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye escape 
the damnation of he!l?’’ 

Here infinite sympathy, infinite purity and in- 
finite love are denouncing the opposite qualities. 
Christ was not dencuncing these individuals as 
individuals. It was not because the Pharisees 
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hated him that he hated them. It was not be- 
cause they derided him that he paid them back. 
He saw through the outward life of these Phari- 
sees ; he saw through their artificial morality ; he 
saw through the grounds and reasons of their 
feelings and will and conduct; he saw that they 
hated and did not love their kind; he saw that 
they were intensely selfish and not disinterested ; 
he saw that they were avaricious, and not content 
with a little; he saw that they were enemies not 
only of their kind but of themselves. To be sure, 
these things might take place in the experience of 
individuals scattered about here and there; but 
these men were organized into a class who were 
the acknowledged teachers of religion ; and when 
religion is taught by a class of men who themselves 
set at naught the foundations of morality and of 
generous manhood, who by their teaching use 
religion as a mask behind which to execute the 
malignity of passion, and who make themselves 
the foes of mankind, they are to be treated, if 
they do not change, as we should treat wolves in 
the midst of our flocks. There may be here and 
there individuals representing nothing but them- 
selves who manifest such dispositions, and we 
should not fall upon them and denounce them 
unmercifully ; but organize them, and make them 
by the acknowledgment of public sentiment the 
representatives of religion, and see what you have 
done. You have taught men that religion is cor- 
ruption. You have taught them that abominable 
lusts and elements of the lower nature are per- 
imissible if one puts on a mask of decency and 
reserve and eare. You have taught them that 
hypocrisy, insincerity and foul impurity may be 
practiced with certain precautions, and it be- 
came necessary to bear testimony that men 
should break off their confidence in such men as a 
class of teachers. 

The whole force of the demonstrations of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, therefore, were in the line, not 
of wrath, but of sympathy and love. We see 
among ourselves examples of the same feelings 
which he exhibited. A woman who is full of 
sympathy, and who would be pained at the sight 
of a lunatic in a strait-jacket, is surrounded by 
her children and a maniac dashes in through the 
door, seizes some deadly instrument, and scat- 
ters her little flock, seeking to throw one child 
into the fire, attempting to stab another, and en- 
deavoring in some other way to destroy another ; 
and though she be a woman, all the power of life 
in her is exerted for the protection of her children. 
Now, it is not a question of consideration for the 
lunatic; and she throws him with a strength, 
paroxysmal, superior to his, and her children fly, 
and are safe, and he is bound, and carried away. 
And why did she treat him thus? Because she 
hated him? No, but on account of her love for 
her children. She had not hatred strong enough 
to lead to such exertion; but the love of the 
motherhood in her for her children was strong 
enough. It was because she loved them so that 
she rescued them at the risk of harming him. 

Now, if intense sympathy with sinful men be- 
cause they are sinful, and with men who are out 
of the way and need somebody to guide them 
back; if a feeling of kindness and love for man- 
kind ; if love for the race—if that is true religion, 
then when an organized class stand to pervert 
and corrupt and destroy men, it is one’s love for 
his kind that leads him to denounce that class, 
and to pass judgment against them ; and if he has 
the Spirit of God he has that Spirit wich is the 
foundation of moral government, and which con- 
sists of love for his fellow-men as for himself. 
The denunciation is not of passion, or anger, or 
revenge, or retaliation : it is of kindness and sym- 
pathy. And it is precisely in this light that 
Christ’s denunciations are to be interpreted. He 
loved the poor, the ignorant and the criminal, 
and went among them because they needed some- 
body to succor them. He felt for them, because 
they needed somebody to feel for them. He shed 
tears for them, because they needed somebody to 
shed tears for them. He forbore with men be- 
cause they needed forbearance. It is very hard 
to be good in this life—at the best it is hard. 
When one is born with evil tendencies in him 
that have come down through many generations ; 
when one is born in a neighborhood where igno- 
rance prevails ; when one’s childhood opens under 
perverse examples ; when the very teaching which 
he receives is such as throws twilight instead of 
daylight upon his path, then how hard it is for 
him to come to the proportions of a true man- 

‘hood ! How much men need to be forgiven! How 
much they need some one to show toward them 
the sacrifice of a mother! How much they need 
some one to bear with them again and again 





and again! They need nourishing care in order 
that they may overcome their animal propensi- 
ties, and enter upon a large manhood, and perfect 
purity. 

Now that is what Christ attempted to do; and 
he found religion in the hands of men whose only 
thought was selfishness and greed, and who used 
men and destroyed them for their own aggrandize- 
ment; and it is not to be wondered at that indig- 
nation like that of a mother, which is the indigna- 
tion of love, was kindled in his soul. 

It remains only that 1 should show how this 
subject comes home to us in some other way than 
that of exposition. There are some very close 
applications that may be drawn out of this. In 
the first place, no man has religion unless he 
gives evidence that there is a cleansing and 
sweetening operation going on within him. Re- 
ligion is positive, and not simply negative. A 
man may be negatively good ; that is, he may pre- 
vent the encouragement of passions; he may not 
swear, thus being guilty of a species of irrever- 
ence ; he may not violate canonical days that are 
set apart ; he may not practice sacrilege in church 
matters; he may not indulge in animal vices; he 
may not evade the truth; he may not neglect any 
of the ordinary rules of morality; and then he 
has negative religion, which is of very great value. 
But, after all, religion isan active principle. It is 
not merely the exclusion of evil. It is the actual 
development in men of goodness; and it is to as- 
sume practical forms. The central element of 
goodness is an element which exists over and 
above personal purity, which is secured by the 
rejection of lower motives. It is that kind of 
sympathy and love which leads a man to be fa- 
miliar with God as a child is with his father, and 
which connects a man with his fellow-creatures ; 
and where you see a man who purifies his 
thoughts, his feelings, himself, and does good 
things through the best motives, he may be pre- 
sumed to be truly religious. True religion in the 
soul not only makes him purer himself, but makes 
him kinder, better-natured, more genial, more 
companionable, more pitying, more helpful, more 
self-denying, and more conscious of other people’s 
wants than of his own possessions. It tends to 
take a man’s thoughts away from himself, and 
spread them abroad, like the fragrance of a flower, 
upon other people. 

When you see a good man in the church, that is 
not enough. There are a great many bad men in 
the church. Sometimes men are worse for being 
there, because they use the church and its reputa- 
tion for a covering mask behind which to execute 
wicked purposes. Therefore it is not enough 
that aman is in the church. We are apt to con- 
found being in the church with those things 
which ought to belong to men who are in the 
church, but which very often do not belong to 
them. ‘‘If you love those who love you, what 
merit hay you?” says Christ. “If you salute 
those that salute you, what thank have you? 
Publicans do that.” <A true Christian must live 
higher than the average morality of the com- 
munity in which he dwells. His work must be 
better than anybody else’s. His fidelity must be 
more eminent than anybody else’s. His moral 
sense must be finer and truer than other people's. 
It is a shame to the teaching of religion, or to the 
church, or to both, when men outside of the 
ehurch—infidels and athiests—are more honorable, 
as sometimes they are, than professed Christians. 
I have known the meanest men in town to be 
leading members of the church: and I have 
known men who did not believe in the Bible, and 
who did not belong to any ehurch, who were so 
honorable that I would have taken their word 
sooner than I would have taken another man’s 
bond. This is an unnatural state of things, which 
arises largely from churchisw, or from a substitu- 
tion of the institutions of the church for the 
thing which should be produced by these instru- 
ments. A man who has religion is a whiter man 
inside and out, a riper man inside and out, a 
sweeter man inside and out, and a more fragrant 
man inside and out, than a man who.has not 
religion. 

A man who has always been a jolly good fellow, 
who always used to have a smile and a hand for 
everybody, who took to everybody, and whom 
everybody liked, became seared, and got religion, 
and went into the church; and now he is very 
eareful of the company he keeps, and he has set a 
watch at the door of his lips so that he says no 
trifling thing ; and the consequence is that where- 
as he used to be like a merry shower he is now 
nothing but an icicle hanging from the eaves of 
the church, cold, formal and good for nothing. 

Why, do you suppose religion is like a last year’s 





mullein stalk, that has no insects on it because 
there is nothing on it for insects to eat? Do you 
suppose to dry a man till he is skin and bones 
makes him better? God’s men are large-hearted, 
and generous, and full of sweetness. Weare com- 
manded to be so glorious in our lives that men 
seeing us will glorify God ; but I am afraid there 
is not much glorifying God on account of what 
men see in us. Religion is betrayed and slandered 
by reason of the unattractiveness of our lives. We 
hold up conventionalisin, and orthodoxy, and apos- 
tolicity, and churchism, and religious institutions 
and ordinances as if they were religion. 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love (universal, to God and to 
man: not occasional, but an abiding temper of the soul], joy 
{not long-faced, unsmiling rigor ; not stately superiority, but 
a feeling which is like the singing of all the birds that the 
sun calls up], peace [the unbustling quiet of the soul; that 
even, steady bearing which a man has whose soul is at rest 
with himself and with God], long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, self-control.” 

Such is the fruit of the Spirit. If you have that 
fruit and are not in the church you are safe ; but 
if you have it not and you are in the church you 
are not safe, 

I wish to say one other thing. It is inevitable 
that elective affinities shall operate in society. If 
men are educated, they naturally consort with the 
educated ; and there will be a class of the edu- 
cated; and then there will be a elass of the 
ignorant or unenlightened. If men are rich, and 
are engaged inthe common pursuit of wealth, it is 
inevitable that they should have interests and 
sympathies which draw them together; and there 
will be a class of rich men and a class of poor men. 
If men are good, they will naturally go with the 
good, and if men are bad they will naturally go 
with the bad; and there will be a class of the 
virtuous and a class of the vicious. These classifi- 
ations pervade society, which is stratified, there 
being one class above another. 

Now classification is a necessity of nature. It 
is ordained in the constitution of things. The 
mischief is that men are accustomed to group 
themselves into classes, and arrogate to themselves 
superiority, and become conceited in their esti- 
mate of the class to which they belong, and 
separate themselves from all who are outside of 
that class, orbelowit. Itisnota thing criticisable 
if a man belongs to his class, and likes his class ; 
but anything that turns a man against those of 
his kind who are below him or less fortunate than 
he is is not religious. If a man 1s so respectable 
that he will not have anything to do with vulgar 
men, his respectability is worse than their vulgar- 
ity. Ifaman is so pure-minded that he will not 
have anything to do with people who are not 
pure-minded, his purity takes him out of the 
category of humanity, and in certain relations he 
is not so good as the impure. 

Now, the more knowledge you have, if it makes 
you colder hearted, the worse it is for you. The 
more prayers you utter and the more hymns you 
sing, if they take you out of sympathy and pity 
for those who are irreligous, the worse it is for 
you. We have the history of a saint of this sort 
who went to the temple to pray, and said, ‘* God, I 
thank thee that I am not as other menare ; I pay 
tithes; I fast. I thank thee, for instance, that I 
am not like this Publican.” There is one of the 
saints. He epitomizes the class-spirit. He glories 
over his own good fortune, and does not care for 
anybody but himself. All class-spirit tends in 
that way. Another man, a poor fellow, stood 
there. He was not a saint. He recognized that 
he was a sinner, and that he had no right to look 
up; and he said, *‘ God, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner ;’ and Christ stood in the benignity of love 
and said, ‘‘That man went down to his house 
justified ;’ and the other man was condemned. 

To come, then, to the root of the whole matter ; 
the supreme Lover of the universe, God, is in the 
tenderest relations to everything that is. Not 
that we are to make no difference between good 
and evil. We are to make a difference between 
them. If we have the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ our goodness will make us more lenient, 
more charitable, more patient with bad men and 
bad things. And remember one thing—that no 
human heart is ever cured till you can find an- 
other heart to brood it; for the cure of the heart 
is of the heart, anda loving heart cures an un- 
loving heart; and as God lives by his purity to 
make more pure, by his love to heal men’s selfish- 
ness, by his beauty and majesty and power to 
draw men up out of animal life into spiritual life ; 
so his followers may imitate him in those respects, 
and make atonement for those who are ready to 
perish—the atonement that love is always making 
—and as far as they carry that out they may re- 
deem men. 
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cligions AVelws. 


Universal Prayer for Sunday-schools, October 22, 23. 











Rev. T. R. Peters, pastor of the Baptist Church of Penn Yan, 
severs his relation with that church to accept a call from the 
Baptist Church of Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

Celebration of 76th anniversary of organization of the Con- 
gregational Church of Elbridge, Onondaga Co., N. Y., will 
take place on Monday, Oct. 30, at 11 A.M. 

Andover's new chapel, to have been dedicated Monday last, 
is described as *‘a beautiful edifice provided by the liberality 
of many donors.” The old Bartlett Chapel will be altered 
into lecture-rooms. 


Baptist State Convention meets in Albion in October; also 
the Synod of Western New York in the same place, in Dr. 
Walsworth’s new church, Oct. 17. Synod of Geneva meet at 
Hornellsville the same day. 

It is expected that the subject of evolution will be taken up 
at the New York Ministers’ Meeting next Monday, the dis- 
cussion opening with a paper on ‘*The Logic of Huxley,” 
by Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle. 


There are three candidates for the ministry in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church among the students of the Congregational 
Seminary at Chicago. In Union Seminary, New York, be- 
sides Presbyterians and Congregationalists, Baptists are to 
be found, and occasionally students from other denomina- 
tions. 





Special meeting of Presbytery of Lyons at East Palmyra, 
Oct. 5, to dismiss Homer B Briggs, licentiate of that pres- 
bytery, to Presbytery of Texas, for which field he leaves the 
next day. A very promising noble young man, member of 
Dr. Horace Eaton’s church at Palmyra, and son of one of his 
elders. 


At the Monday morning Ministers’ Meeting in New York 
City Rev. 8. C. Fessenden read an able paper advocating the 
duty of the clergy to discuss the usual aspects of political 
subjects. Rev. Lyman Abbott and Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., 
were appointed a committee to prepare a minute onthe death 
of Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, D.D. 





Tufts College (Universalist), near Boston, opens this term 
with a much larger number of students than ever before, 35 
entering the academic and 13 the theological departments. 
The term is to continue without interruption until the Com- 
mencement. The Rochester Theological Seminary (Baptist) 
reports a new junior class of twenty-two or three. 

The Brooklyn Lay College, connected with Dr. Talmage’s 
Tabernacle, will open for another year’s work on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 24, with an address by Rev. Dr. Newman, of 
Washington. In addition to the regular instruction given by 
the five professors of the institution, several leading pastors 
and laymen will address the students from time to time. 





Representatives from all denominations, clerical and lay, 
are invited to meet at Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, at 10 
o’clock on the 17th, “‘to speak out more clearly and distinctly 
against war and in favor of peace’’ than our people usually 
do. The call comes from the Peace Association of Friends in 
America, of which Mr. Daniel Hill, New Vienna, O., is Secre- 
tary. 


It is proposed to hold a Council of Elders in connection 
with the next meeting of the Logansport, Ind., Presbytery, 
Oct. 16; and among subjects they are expected to talk over 
are, the duty of elders in the social meeting, in the Sunday- 
school, their duty towards young converts and the sick and 
the poor of the church, their relation to the pastor, ete. The 
session will last through the day and evening. 


The old Jerusalem Church of Seneca Co., mother of the 
Presbyterian churches of this part of the country, after being 
thoroughly repaired was reopened with a Centennial praise- 
meeting on Sunday last. Rev. M. D. Kneeland, of Waterloo, 
officiated and preached. It had long been closed, and the joy 
of the people in seeing the venerable building again devoted 
to the service of God was verygreat. Attendance, in spite of 
threatening weather, was large. 





By invitation of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Newark, the annual meeting of the National Union willbe 
heldin that city, beginning October 25, and continuing four 
days. Mrs. E. M. Jube, 1030 Broad street, Newark, is the 
proper person for delegates to address respecting accommo- 
dations. What the Union is aiming to do and has done for 
three years past can be learned from Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, 148 Madison street, Chicago. The Society appoints Fri- 
day, the 6th, as a day of fasting and prayer for divine favor 
in its work. 


Mr. Moody was to have opened his services in Chicago last 
Monday. The new hall that has been built for him there 
stands at the corner of Monroe and Franklin streets, the 
main hall seating 5,000 persons, the galleries 3,000 more. Prof 
Spencer. of Boston, has charge of the choir of singers. Mr. 
T. K. Cree, who superintended the details of the Moody and 
Sankey meetings in Philade)phia, will do the same work in 
Chicago. From Chicago Messrs. Moody and Sankey go to 
Boston, Jan. Ist, where already a committee of forty-seven 
leading men in the several denominations are making ar- 
rangements for their coming. An iron building is to be put up 
for the meetings. 





Notwithstanding the very serious decrease in receipts dur- 
ing the past year, the American Board reports a debt at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year this month of not more than 
$31,000. The Prudential Committee had expected it to be 
considerably larger; but owing to the unusual efforts they 
have made, in concurrence with the missionaries, to keep 
down the expenditures of 1875-6, it stands at the figures men- 
tioned. In view of all the circumstances, they feel that they 
have special cause for thankfulness for this result; (1), to 
those friends of the Board who have contributed so gener- 
ously in a season of exceptional pecuniary embarrassment, 








and (2), to Him who directs all Christian missions, and all 
Christian endeavors wherever put forth. 


As the season advances and the movement becomes more 
generally known the Chickering Hall services in this city 
will doubtless be well attended. There was a fair congrega- 
tion present when they opened last Sunday morning. Rev. 
Samuel Colcord, who has charge of the services, preached an 
earnest sermon on Christ crucified, and the audience joined 
heartily in the singing. This feature will be made promi- 
nent, and its success is insured by the presence of a trained 
choir of two hundred voices, under the leadership of Mr. 
Chas. L. Gunn. The hymns used are the Sankey and Bliss 
collection for revival meetings. This movement, it has al- 
ready been stated, is for the benefit of persons who attend no 
regular place of worship, and it is hoped that it will provea 
a sort of supplement to Mr. Moody’s work here. 

The Congregational churches of Poughkeepsie, Saugerties, 
Howells, Norwich, Sunderland, Tallmans, Monsey, and Pat- 
erson (N.J.), met at Middletown, N. Y., by invitation of the 
church there, to consider the wisdom of forming a new Con- 
gregational Conference. Rev. 8. Bowne, of Paterson, Mod- 
erator, Rev. G. H. Hicks, of Monsey, Scribe. The meeting 
lasted two days, and resulted in a recommendation to organ- 
ize such a conference, to be known as the Hudson River 
Conference. Tuesday and Wednesday evenings were devoted 
to especial religious services, Rev. E. A. Lawrence of Pough- 
keepsie preaching the first evening, Rev. S. Bowne the sec- 
ond. Wednesday afternoon the communion was administered 
by Rev. J. Danielson and Rev. E. A. Lawrence. One of the 
most interesting and instructive sessions was devoted to a 
discussion of the relation of the church to the temperance 
question. It was opened by Rev. G. H. Hicks, who claimed 
that the church should take the lead in the temperance 
movement, should make total abstinence a condition of 
eburch membership, and should banish from the communion 
the use of fermented wine. The next meeting will be held 
at Saugerties in November, when it is hoped that other 
churches will be represented, and the organization of the 
new conference will be perfected. 

—Center Church, Brattleboro, Vt., secures Dr. George L. 
Walker to preach for them until May. 

—Rev. James M. Bell, of North Hadley, Mass., becomes Dr. 
Ide’s colleague at Medway. He was installed Sept. 26. 

—Reyv. J. K. Aldrich, of Rye, N. H., receives a unanimous 
call to the Oliver Street Congregational Church, Nashua, 
which bas bad no pastor for several months. 

—The First Congregational Society of Westboro, Mass., in- 
vites Rev. Granville Pierce, late of Berlin, to become their 
pastor for one year, succeeding the Rey. C. W. Emerson. 

—Rev. Dr. J. W. Olmsted, of the Boston ** Watchman,” 
(Baptist) after a several month's absence on account of his 
health, returns to his editorial chair in good trim for work. 

—Rev. Dr. Nahum Gale, the much-loved pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Lee, Mass., died afew days since 
at the age of sixty-four. He was a graduate of Amherst and 
Andover. 

—Rev. Wm. Goss,a prominent minister of the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and presiding 
elder of the Poughkeepsie district, died in the latter city, 
September 26. 

—Pittsburgh’s Second Presbyterian Church lost its pastor, 
Rev. Dr. W. D. Howard, suddenly, by death, a few days ago. 
He was one of the oldest and best-known ministers in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

—Rev,. G. F. Humphreys, recently of North Church, Am- 
herst, Mass., while recruiting his health in the Vermont bills 
is engaged by the Norwich Church to preach one sermon a 
Sunday for three months. 

—Dr. Charles A. Briggs has been inaugurated Professor of 
Hebrew and the cognate languages in the Union Theological 
Seminary. He delivered at the time an appropriate address 
on the study of languages. 

—Chiefly on account of financial embarrassments of the 
Society, Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, resigns his charge. The church member- 
ship bas largely increased during his pastorate. 

—The Chicago Baptist Theological Seminary secures Prof. 
Maimon as instructor in the Hebrew language and literature. 
The Professor is of Jewish birth, a thorough scholar, and a 
Christian man in full sympatby with the seminary’s teach- 
ings. 

—Rev. E. C. Mitchell, D. D., of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, has been invited to teach Hebrew in Regent's Parx 
College, London, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the late Dr. Benjamin Davies. Dr. Mitchell, it is under- 
stood, accepts. 

—The First Congregational Church, Morrisania, N. Y., Rev, 
I. L. Beman, pastor, is making an extra effort to free itselt 
from pecuniary embarrassment, hoping for new life asa re- 
sult. Libera! Congregationalists can bestow their favors 
wisely here and save a struggling church. It celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary Sept. 26. ‘ 

—The earlier subjects of Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday noon 
lectures at Boston will be “ Dana and Huxley on Evolution,” 
** Materialism,’’ ** Conscience” and ** The Scholar in Politics.” 
A new course of five lectures on the Atonement will be given 
in December, and will lead up to a discussion of “ Truths for 
Revivals” in the season, when the winter activity of the 
churches begins. Mr. Cook will speak at the Meionaon, as 
last year, the course beginning Oct. 2. 

—Rev. Calvin G. Hill was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Walpole, Mass., Sept. 27. The Ecclesiastical 
Council was formed by the election of Rev. J. P. Bixby, of 
Norwood, moéerator, and Rey. H. C. Crane, of Franklin, 
scribe. Rey. E. O. Jamison, of Medway, H. C. Weston, of 
Sharon, J. M. Bell, of West Medway, Jacob Ide, of Manfield, 
H. L. Kendall, of Charlestown, Bernard Paine, of Foxboro, 
and M. Burnham, of Fall River, took part in the installa- 
tion services. 

—The author of the hymn, “I Would Not Live Alway,” 
Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Muhlenberg, of New York, having reached 
his eightieth birthday, his friends remembered the event by 
presenting him with $20,000 to enable him to carry out a 
long-cherished scheme known as the “ St. Johnland” charity 
by which he aims to improve the homes of the working 
classes, and care for friendless children. Dr. M. entered 
the Episcopal ministry in 1817, and is now best known as the 
founderof St. Luke’s hospital up town. 





At Dayton, Ohio,the association is building a fine hall 54 
by 75 feet. 

The Toronto Y. M.C. A. has begun work among railroad 
men in the Grand Trunk waiting room. 

Thirty-six associations have been organized in Indiana and 
eighteen in Ohio since the convention of 1875. 

A new association has sprung into existence at Woodstock, 
Va., with much opportunity for and promise of usefulness. 

At Washington, D.C., two daily meetings are held in the 
association Gospel Tent. Crowds attend, and conversions 
are reported. 

About $2,500 have been appropriated by the Executive 
Committee of New Hampshire for the furtherance of the 
work in that State. 

Mr. Stockwell bas taken charge of the Y. M. C, A. Railroad 
Branch at Columbus, Ohio. He was formerly the General 
Secretary at Erie, Pa. 

Revivals resulting in many conversions have attended upon 
the labors of the Canada Y. M. C. A. Executive Contnnittee 
through their representative, Secretary Crombie, and others. 

A railway branch of the Y. M.C. A. has been crganized at 
Evansville, Ohio, and a reading room opened. A general 
“field day” in the interests of this branch will be had Octo- 
ber 15. 

Tne Y. M. C. A. of Syracuse have arranged a Centennial 
excursion from that city, Oct. 2d. Expenses, including a 
week’s board and fares both ways, $14. That is cheaper than 
housekeeping. 

The German Y. M.C. A.at Milwaukee is meeting with great 
success. The St. Paul R. R. Co. appreciate its labors, as is 
shown from the fact that they have given the association 
the free use of two stories of their passenger rooms for the 
present year, with a promise to continue to do so hereafter. 


The country churches of the towns of Junius and Tyre, 
Seneca Co., have formed a Y. M. C. A., with a committee of 
two from each church. A thorough canvass of the whole 
field is intended. The politicians bear testimony that a per- 
sonal canvass is more effective than public meetings, We 
invite these young men to report the result of their work 
through our columns. 


Che Calendar. 








MONDAY, SEPT. 25. 

Preliminary soundings at the Hell Gate reef, exploded on 
the 24th, show that it was shattered at all points and that the 
channel was uniformly deepened. The work of removing 
the broken rocks and still further increasing the depth to 
commence at once.——The British basis of peace proposed for 
the Servian situation, and reported on the 23d, unsatisfactory 
to the Servians. They claim that the restoration of the 
status quo ante beVum in Servia, with only the introduction 
of local reforms in the Christian provinces of Turkey, would 
be a fatal blow to those countries. Without actual inde- 
pendence Servia would be morally dead. The promised re- 
forms are not likely to be carried out, and peace secured on 
such conditions would merely defer the inevitable conflict 
between the Christians and Turks. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 26. 


Conference on International Law at Bremen favors free 
trade and recommends new customs treaties to facilitate 
commercial intercourse. Paper money party in New York 
nominate Richard M. Griffin, of Albany, for Governor. Peter 
Cooper, their Presidential candidate, addressed the Conven- 
tion at Albany where 600 delegates assembled.—Dr. Wouod- 
bury, of McLean Insane Asylum, near Boston, attacked by a 
lunatic patient while playing croquet and severely injured. 
—U. 8S. steamer * Franklin” stops at Vigo, Spain, to bring 
Tweed hcme.——Senator Blain makes his first speech in the 
Ohio campaign at Warren before 10,000 people.——This is the 
117th paying day at the Philadelphia Exposition. Visitors 
thus far over 4,000,000. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27. 





Report of the judges of awards of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion made at Judges’ Hall, followed by speeches. Whole num- 
ber of exhibitors, foreign and home, 30,864. Awards number 
several thousand.——Bronze statue of Wm. H. Seward un- 
veiled in Madison Square, New York; oration by Wm. M. 
Evyarts; statue presented to the city by John Bigelow, Secre 
tary of State of New York. in behalf of leading citizens who 
contributed to its erection. Mayor Wickham responds. The 
statue is herajc size, representing the subject in a sitting pos- 
ture. Gen. Braxton Bragg, ex-Confederate, dies at Galves- 
ton.——Servia rejects terms of peace proposed by the Powers, 
those proposed by England, and Prince Milan’s Council re- 
solve not to submit, exceptin the event of foreign occupa- 
tion, until Servia and Bosnia are independent. Hostilities 
with Turks to be resumed. Earl of Derby tells a London 
depufation that the Sultan has been asked to make redress 
for the Bulgarian outrages.—Tweed surrendered by Span- 
ish authorities, and the * Franklin” sails with him direct for 
New York. 





THURSDAY, SEPT. 28. 

Great day at the Centennial grounds, 260,000 visitors present 
or 80,000 more than ever attended a world’s fair before in a 
single day. It was Pennsylvania’s day. Thirteen yellow 
fever deaths at Savannah.——Snow in the Catskilis.——Indi- 
ana campaign reported exciting; prospects are that the state 
will be close.——Gen. Tchernayeff, of the Servians, prepares 
to attack the Turks. Matters are complicated since the re- 
jection of terms of peace by Servia. 





FRIDAY, SEPT. 29. 

Fighting resumed in Servia with doubtful results.——King 
of Greece said to have abdicated.—Three story brick build- 
ing falls in Springfield, Mass., killing four men in the store of 
J. Walker & Co ——Ex-Gov. Seymour takes the Democratic 
stump.——Peace Congress at Philadelphia hears papers read 
by ex-Gov. Washburn, Elihu Burritt, A. P. Sprague and 
others. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 30. 

General Babcock is acquitted.——James Lick is dead.—— 
The Turks have received reinforcements and propose push- 
ing things.—The Abyssinians are said to have captured an 
Egyptian Pasha and staff. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Scpt. 25, to 
Sept. 30. 


Wall Street, &c.—The transactions in securi- 
ties of undoubted value have been larger than 
usual. Large quantities of Government six per 
cents have been put on the market by National 
banks which had deposited new bonds, as security 
for their notes, and withdrawn their original de- 
posits; this action has had no depressing effect 
upon prices of this class of securities. The gene- 
rai stock market has been unsettied, though with- 
out great fluctuations; the principal excitement 
of the week has been a severe break in the stuck 
of the Reading R. R., that one of the coal roads 
whose stuck it seemed impossible to bear. Money 
is still plentiful at very low rates, on call. 


Saturday, 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Sept. 25, Sept. 27 sept. 30. 
Gold (highest) ..... B9OKG .ccccces END cececvee 100K 
Legal Tenaers..... 90.80 ....000. 90.80 ..eeeee. 90.70 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 





of sales.) 
Sixes, I88l,r BITE wccccces 
Sixes, iss], c Liss eos LINg 
5-20, 18D, F ...2.000. LIS 
5-20, 1865. c..... ° 1i3 





5-20, 1865, n.i. r. 113% 

5-20, Lato, 115% 

5-20, 186i llé4 . 

5-20, 1887 Litas 

5-20, ints, BIB wccccce. 
5-20. 1868, ¢ BEDME secceese 
10-40. r. ll cose 
10-40, ¢ - M15 ..cccces 
Fives, i881, r. OO ere M4 
Fives, (881, c. | pees 
Bhat, Gets. scdecercse BRE sesecces 
Currency sixes. ... 120}g ........ 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.8254@4.83 4.54@4.84 


Bids for State Bonds. 





Alabama 5s, ’83..... 31% N.Y. 6s. G. R. 1887... 117 
ao *, 32 N.Y. 6s. G.C. 1887... 117 
ao 88, "86 32 N.Y. 6s. G.L. 1883... 117 
do Se, "88.... — N.Y. 6s, C.L., 1891... 120 

Ark. bs, runaed..... 3 N 


do is, L.R&Ft. s. ll N.Y. 6s, G.L. 1893... 120 
N aXe 


Mow lew. i N.Y. 5 


Y 

Y 

Y 

-Y.6s, C.L. 1892. . 120 
Y 

Y. 5s. G.L. 1876.. 

( 





M. VO. .& 
do 78, Ark. C. KR. ll N. oes 
Connecticut te..0- il N.( be 
GR, Gh. ccccbes coces 91 N.( = 
ao is, new bonds. !04 Nt du off., A 0. 40 
do 7s, indorsed... 100 Fund, act, "tH..... - 


dao is, auld bonds 104 du , _ 
Indiana 0s. . 














Ill. coup. 68,” ‘ 
Ll]. 68, coup. class 1 
lit, War loan....... 10244 ao do 2... 1 
Kentucky “s.......- 103 4 do do Succ 5 
Loutsiana 6s ....... Ohio 6s, = Pee 105 
Louisiana N. B..... 41 du «oe Lid 
do N.F.D .... 41 Rhode ptemd ‘6s.... 1l0 
ao 41 South Caroiina 6s.. 32 
do _ do 68,Jan.a4Ju. — 
do _ do fs. Apr.&O0c. — 
do — do F.A. i866. 32 
do _ do L.C., 893.43. 40 
do 58 do L.C. 89. A&O W 
Mich. 6s. ’ 78- ae > 101 40 78 Of LBBs..... — 
do 68 18 do Non-fund.b 2 
do 7s, "90. ar Tenn. tis, old........ 445 
Missveur’ 6s. "TE .ccee 10L% do 6s, new,...... 438 
do 68. "77..... - LOLX do ts,newser... 435¢ 
ae. Be. “Wilkes «cee 1WiXx Va. 68, ola 25 
L’g Dds.due’82to'W) 108\4 ao nb i 25 
Funding b. 4 ..- 108 do n.b., on 
Asyium or U.d. "92.. do cunsol........ 14 


do ex. mat. coup 67'4 
do consel., 2d se. 41 
do deferred...... 6 
D. of Co. 3. fis 1994.. 71 
; eo do small b..... — 
N.Y. 68, C.L. 1878... — do Regis...... _- 


Bids for R. R. Bonds. 


any & Susq., Ist 100% M.S.&N.1..s.f.... 110 
sneer > 24.102 OC. & Tol.s.f.....-.. 1 
- 3d. 10J do 

do lcon.g 


= C. P. 
Bost. H. & E.. |st m 8X do old 
do 





= oa" pa 








i. 18 Det. yes bd. 
liap.& inn uff, rie,n 
Bur. C. Map is.g 35 Buff. & St. L. 7s. 


Ches. & O. 6s. Ist... 20 Kal. & W. P., Ist.. 

o ex coup. - do © i ink 
Alton, s. o Cons. c,, Ist. 107 

Chic. Sut . ist m. — 4.8. Cons. r., Ist... 104% 

Oo cons. c.,2d.. 9% 


i In 
Joliet ‘ ¢.. ‘en mM... * 110 Mar. & Cin. Ist m .. 107 











L. & Mo Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 102 
Bt. x. rm hi, ‘ist Wa ao let 80.82... f j 
Bs & Q. 8, Ist....- N.J.8., ist m.7s. 
B&O. —_ N Y.C. is, °83.. 
c Rk. L * . dota, 97.” 
ao 8. f. ‘= Gs. 395 100% do 68, K. B 
C. of N. J., 1st, new. 107% do 6s, Sub 
do Ist cons... , do is, "76 
do conv. 82% N. ¥.C.&H., ist i 
Lehigh & W. c 55 00COUN. Y. & H. Ist M 
Am.Dock &imp.b.. — H. R. is, 2dm. ’85... 108 
Cc. M. & St. P. 2d Harlem Ist m.7s c. 119 
1 : a a ao : ado is,r. 118 
ist m.,8s,P.D li6 No. M. Ist........... 98 
Go lst m.7s,GRD 103 Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. 
do istm. "Lac. D Wag ao dao con.... — 
do do 1. & D % do do 2tdcons 65% 
do do H.&D % C, FNS Bees srccaes lw 
do do C. & Ma _ > P., San Jo. b... -_ 
do consol. 8. F.. 85 . P. Cal. &Ore. lst. § 
do 2d a hg esooee _- P. L. Grant b’ds. — 
C. & N. W., 8. B....- _ Ww est. Pac. bonds... — 
do int. B.... 104% {ae : 106% 
do cons. b. 14% “—_ land grants,7 78 1044 
do Bi By. cccs Yo DR Gitece + Sescse 91% 
do ist. m....107 At. & Pac. L. G. “y= 
do —— bO4% 8.Pac. R.b. of Mo.. — 
GO Treg......-- ’ P. R. of Mo., Ist n. — 
Pen. Ist. ho 7 onv... 100 do 2a Mu. = 
lowa Mid., 1 M., és. — P. Ft. W.& C. Ist... 11044 
Gal. & Chic. Kxt.. * 107 do do 2d. 110% 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... = do do 3d.. — 
Win. & St. P. lst m — Ges. & P..con. 8. f. 109 
do 2d 73 do do 4@th..... 105 
C. C.-C. &Listiss.f 10 C.C.&1.C., Ist..... 37% 
oO con. M. B. 100 do 2d m. ~ 
Del” Lack. & 1,4 2d. 106 R., W. & Og. c. ist.. 82 
Go %a,C.... 1060 = St. L. & 1. M., Ist.... 97% 
Mor. & Es. ty m.. 116 do ao 63.. — 
do 2d m.. 106% Alt. & T. H., Ist m. 16 
do — - = do 2d pref...... - 
do Oo do 2d,Ine...... — 
do 78, si. . 1038 B. & 8. Lii., Ist m. 8s 
do ist con. guid. 100 Tol. P. & W., ELL 87 
Erie, ist M., = do W.D. 80 
do 2a 187 do iIstm.Ex 91 
do oO c. is... — 
do Tol.&Wab..istext.. — 
do do ist St. L.div — 
fo s,C.M.G. B. EE sind snntves 62 
Long Dock bonds.. 14 do E. BS.....-- _ 
B.,N. DE an -istm."77 91 4o con, ¢..... “= 
sw - & 5. t istm... — 
H.& at. ro ee 113 E. B. & M,, ist m.. — 
8s, come. 764% Han. & Nap.,Ist.... 36% 
Dub. ry Sioux, ist m 105}, Gt. W., Ist, '88.. 91% 
by 2d D te do -m, 93.. 62 
Cedar F. & M.., ist.. Han. & ©. M. ist m. 8 
Ind. B. & W.., ist... 20 . & Tol. ist '90..... — 
do 44m... — Vest. U. B., 19000. — 
Mich, So. 7 p.¢.2d-. 104 dO TOK eeeee — 
veg 2 - * ‘si taf r .: * 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 30, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 54,447 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 9,786 pkgs. During the present week there 
were some special creameries sola up to 40 cts., 
and positive, pronounced, fine flavored fresh but- 
ter stili sells at that price. Such style is easier 
sold at 38@40 cts. thun an average early made state 
butter at 25@30 cts., but it comprises only the finest 
sour cream make fresh from the churn ; and while 
the top price for such is quotably higher, the bulk 
of business is done at lower rates than last week, 
and there has a greater proportion of butter ac- 
cumulated unsold. Fresh sweet creamery make 
was Offered in line at 36@38 cts., and considerable 
is carried over to next week. Fresh fail tubs bring 
32@35 cts. Early make state butter say 25@30 cts., 
and any poor quality such unsaleable at over Is@22c. 
There was sale of one invvuice 2U05tubs Lewis County 
Welch butter at 27 cts., and considerable summery 
Northern Welch offered at 25@26 cts. The English 
export demand was hardly as sharp, and shippers 
bought mostly at 1@3 cts. per pound Jess than last 
week’s prices. We quote: Finest Orange County 
or fancy creamery fresh, 38@40c.; good to fine 
near-by fresh tubs or pails, 33@35c; good to fine 
State firkins, 28@32c.; Northern N. Y. Welsh per 
ice car, 24@28e.; Prime fresh make, Western dairy 
packed, 24@26c.; Western butter, good to prime, 
18@ 2c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for th: week, 54447 boxes. 
Exports, 36,808 boxes. There is more competition 
for fine late made cheese, and shippers are anxious 
to get forward a few sampies of September make. 
Prices for these styles run up to 13@13\%. but the 
long range of price for prime to fancy stock and 
the lighter shipments of the week indicate that 
present quotations are full up to the warrant of 
any English advices. We quote: State factory, 
fancy Sept. make, 13@1%\c.; State factory, fancy 
August make, 12 @13c.; State factory, fair to prime, 
1W@12c.; Western, fair to prime, 9@1lc.; Western, 
choice flat and Cheddar cheese, 11@11 4c. 

Eggs.—There has teen a good demand for de- 
sirable marks of fresh, with sale at 24@25c. per doz., 
closing at 25cts.; State and Jersey in bbis., per doz., 
U@22we.; Western and Canada, 23@25c. 

Poultry.—We quote: Dressed turkeys, 16@18e. 
per Ib.; chickens, ls@lic.; ducks, M4@l6c. 

Beans.—We quote: Choice marrow, crop 1876, 
per bush., 62 lbs., $82@82.10; Mediums, $1.40@$1.50. 

Apples.—Dried, State crop 1875, quarters and 
halves are worth 6@7 cts. Green apples are cheap 
here: Western N.Y., selected varieties, $1.50 per 
bbl. ;*mwixed lots, $1.25@$1.50; common river stock, 
50 The. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.,on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and otber creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
(NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are ee at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
referenee to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS. 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY an 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell uN CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from #1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 








Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep’t, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, . » $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, . . 237,620 6i 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











120 BROADWAY, — YORK. 
edie ME orinaesesssccone 3 8299-000 ou 
‘otal Assets, Jan. 1876........ 92.7 09 
en President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
and No, 122 State Street, Chicago. 











FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES 











THE 


STANDARD. 


Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer, 


Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, all Sizes. 
Goffee and Drug Mills, Letter Presses, &c., &c. 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & ©O., 311 Broadway. N.Y. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 166 Baitimore st., Baltimore, Md. 

FAIRBANKS & Co., 58 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 93 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 328 Broadway. Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 403 St. Paui’s Street, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & Co.,44 King William st, London, Eng. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN &Co.,2,Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


FAIRBANKS, MorSE & Co., 111 Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 159 Walnut St., Cin., O. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,182 Superior st.,Clev’d.O. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 48 WoodSt., Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 5th & Main st,Louisville. 
a. or & Co., 02 & M4 Washington ave., St. 
suis. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 
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Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

K & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP E8, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna, 

Manufacturers of Photographic Material. 
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Mine's. 3 pe, ie ., 65e 
The high prices, are for 

superior styles of goods, 

If not satisfactory money 


Gy, ¥ & 
a returned. 


DOVE MANF. CO., 6 Wooster St., N.Y. 
USE 











And Milward’s “Helix” Neeagies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


jand “SON 





ror 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's 
former works, contuining new ideas througheut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
EEN,”’ which have had a com- 
bined sale of "over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Lmitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
on receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI 0. 
HITCHCOCK’S 


DINING AND LUNCH ROOM, 


Cor. William and Liberty Street~, N. Y. 
GUOD FOOD, WELL COOKED. 
REASONABLE PRICES AND CLEANLY. 
Kept on the Temperance Plan, 


__ AGEN ‘TS WANTED. | 


 GooD NEWS FOR BOOK AGENTS, 
The Winning Book ot the Season is out! 


BRET HARTE IN THE FIELD! 


“GABRIEL CoNROY,” splendidly illustrated and 
beautifully bound, is ready. The press are placing it 
with * ‘Dickens’ "’ Works. Says a prominent ournal: 

A million readers are i pati nt to get it, Ve want 
10.000 agents to supply them. Now is the time to 
strike. Send for lllustrated Circulars and see for 
yourselves. Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
ont HARTFORD, CT., CHICAGO, ILL. , CINCINNATI, 

H1O. 











W ANTED.—C ormpetent and responsible Sub- 

sc ription Agents to introduce KIDDLE and 
SCHEM’s Cyclopedia of Education, a nat:onal work 
of the greatest vaiue not only to all connected 
with schovls but also tothe better class of book 
buyers. Preference given to settled teachers and 
persons connect d with the educational inten sts 
of the section in whic h they reside. Address E. 
ny KIGER, Publisher, 22 and 24 Frankfort St., New 


Our Home” 


is the name of the most 
elegant French oi) motto 
Chromo ever issued. The 


motto is surruunded by 
one of the most exquis- 
iie and richly colvred 
wrea hs of beautiful flow- 
ers on dark background, 
j and ts ogrtees in ali its 


detatis. It is Llxl. We 
send this motto chr mo and the BOSTON WERK- 
LY GLOBE, a large eight-page family, story and 
news paper, with agricultura), chess, puzzie, house- 
hold and ail popular departments, three months, 
for only #1 Ocents. Chromo and paper, six months, 
for only GLOBE PUB. CO., Be Washington 
Bosto * Can refer to publishers of this paper, 
iouete wanted 


made by ONE agent in 57 pr dal a new 
a +8, Samples free. Addre 
-M.L ANINGTON, CHICAGO. 
amonth. Agents wanted, male or female, 


$250 smgntr A for the best selling articles. 6.000 sold 
inoneday. Address L APHAM MFG. Co., Marion, 0. 

















eas. —The choicest in the world— —Importers’ 








prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
articie—pleases everyboay—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
ducements— don’t waste time—send pro 
ROB’ T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y. P.O. Box 1287. 
double thelr money sellin oan 
Chase’s Improved (#2) 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print. 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ae TT 0 $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, ‘Mune. 
D) Mee to travel and sell goods to 
D Xe, ers. No peddling. 880 a 
TED « hotel and traveling expenses 
Bite MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co. “Oincinnati, 
oO. 
ACE! Ts WANTED for the new 
ANN ook ENT 7 ham Young's 
ELIZA Wife No No. 5.000 already os 
ustrated Al ~ sent free Dustin, 
YOUNG. (oie 8.0807 ine eicndachs Van 
ebgo, Ills © 280° os chmoud, Va, 
SLU aday. Hmplcyment rorall. 7 aie “Revolv- 
er. $5.00. Catalogues free. Feiton & © D0. N.Y. N.Y. 
of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence, 
The glory of America is ber great men. Byvery: 
body te 7 to read ae lives at this Centennial 
season. GENTS WASTED. Agents collins 
hist. ries ro sell tits bo kK also. Every 
buysit. The erentest success of the year. "Beek 
for circular. . W. ZIBGLER & CO 
SH Arh Bt, Philadelphia, , Pa. 


TT 2 $ a day sure mage by Agents selling 
our Chromos, C-nyobs, Picrure ap 
ee Chrome Cards. 15 > samples, worth 
#5, sent, postp: ." fo S45 Cents. Llustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. UFFORD’S SONs, BOSTON 
[ Established 1830. - 


If you want the best selling ar- 
A ticle in the world, and a svlid 
gold p atent-lever watch, free of 
cost, rite pa gaee tod . BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 


way, New 


$200 4 moni Outfit worth #1 free to Agents 
Excelsior Mfg. Cu., 1 Mich. Av. Ch cago 


STATIONERY PACKAGE, 
The only eomplete 
My foment the market 
contains |6 sheets pa 
PE gam * envelopes, pen- 
ficient 


ceil, pea holder, goldine pen, package of Ink Powder su 
0 make a bottle of jet black Ink in one second. 60 valuable 
receipts, and gent’s elegant combination set, sleeve buttons, 
— and collar button to match. Sample package, 26 cer’ 

6 packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 pees 2. Bea 
for sample dozen and confidential terms to agents. 











F, Stocxmay, 27 Bond St., New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XIV., No. 14. 








Che Household, 


WEAK CEILINGS. 
By Mrs. 
CORRESPONDENT writes us: “I have 
found a good way to prevent ceilings from 
coming down in cases of a leak admitting water 
to the plastering, and under circumstances which 
prevent immediate measures for repairing the 
roof. I find where the water comes through, by 
wiping the ceiling if necessary ; I then bore a hole 
up into the pool that is standing and soaking on 
the upper side of the plaster. By putting a nail 
or match up into the hole so as to serve as a gut- 
ter or leader, and cause the water to run off in a 
stream, the plastering is drained, and does not 
soften enough to fall, or even to loosen. I have 
given this method a pretty fair trial, for I have 
twice had, in peculiar emergencies, a number of 
such spigots stuck up into the ceiling, and run- 
ning streams hour after hour, all day or all night, 
and without apparently weakening the ceiling, 
so that it has required nothing but pointing up 
the nail+holes, and whitening.” 

[Of course this last operation was performed 
only after the roofs were overhauled and the leak 
stopped. | 

Washing Oil Cloths.—There is much complaint 
of the poor quality of the oil-cloths of the present 
time. ‘‘ Why! my mother’s oil-cloths never lost 
color or wore out, but mine are so poor and the 
color so bad that I am quite discouraged.” 

Let us ask a simple question or two. Who 
washed your mother's oil-cloths, and how?) Who 
takes care of yours, and do you know how it is 
done? 

We imagine we see where the trouble lies in 
part, for we confess we do not think oil-cloths are 
as durable as those made fifteen or twenty years 
ago. In ‘olden times,” whoever did the hard 
work, the mistress took good care that no soap, 
no hot water or scrub brush was ever used on her 
oil-cloths, and she also saw to it that when washed 
they were wiped perfectly dry. If soap or hot 
water is used, or if left wet, they soon crack and 
the paint peels off. 

An Irish servant-girl cannot imagine that she 
ean clean an oilcloth without a pail of strong, hot 
suds and a good, stiff scrub brush. Then she 
puts to her work all the strength of a good, 
strong, healthy arm, and smiles with great satis- 
faction at the result of her labors. No doubt for 
a few moments, till the cloth is dry, the colors 
stand out clearly and the floor looks fresh and 
brilliant ; but it takes butea few of such serub- 
bings to destroy the best oilcloth ever wade. 

But take a pail of clean, soft, /ukewarm water, 
a nice, soft piece of flannel, and wash your oil- 
cloths, wipe them very dry, so that no drop of 
water is left to soak in and rot the fabric, and 
you will have little cause to complain that they 
wear out so much faster than your mother’s— 
provided you selected one of good make. After 
washing and drying, if a cloth is wrung out of a 
dish of skim milk and water and the oilcloth is 
rubbed over with this and then again well dried, 
the freshness and luster of the cloth will well re- 
pay the extra labor. 








HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


RECEIPTS. 
COCOANUT MERINGUE. 

One grated cocoanut, one pint of milk, half 
tablespoonful butter, the grated rind of one lem- 
on, the yolks of four eggs. Beat all well together, 
and bake fifteen minutes. Beat the whites with 
half a pint of sugar, the juice of the lemon, and 
spread on the top—and put it again into the oven 
and bake ten minutes. 

This is a Southern receipt, and very nice; but 
we think it is improved by adding two scant table- 
spoonfuls of sugar to the milk before the first 
baking. 

TO KEEP CRANBERRIES ALL WINTER, AND EVEN 
UNTIL M Y. 

Put them in a cool room, where there is no dan- 
ger of freezing, and either spread out ona cloth 
or so as to give each berry light and air ; or, which 
is a sure way, put them in a barrel under water. 

CRANBERRY SAUCE. 

Put them into a kettle, with just water enough 
to prevent burning, and stew until the whole 
becomes a homogeneous mass, with no semblance 
of whole berries, stirring all the time. Then add 
a clarified sirup, previously prepared, in the pro- 
portion of one pound of sugar to one of fruit. If 
haste is required, however, it will do very well to 





stir in the sugar dry after the fruit has been on 
the fire for a while, and is boiling. 
A GOOD WAY TO MEND GLASS. 

Pound flint-glass as fine as it can possibly be 
made on a painter’s stone, and mix it with the 
unbeaten white of an egg. Rub the mixture on 
the clean edges of the broken glass, place them 
earefully together, and, where it can be done, bind 
together with a string. Set aside forsome days 
or weeks, and one can scarcely discern that there 
was ever a crack in your bow! or dish. 





By 


**TINHE gentleman told me he'd give me five 

cents for hemming this pocket-handkKer- 
chief, and what do you think ? Why, when I came 
home and opened the little roll there was a paper 
of needles in it and a German silver thimble just 
big enough for my finger, and a fine spool of 
thread, so I didn’t have to buy anything to do the 
work. And I he'll give me some more 
handkerchiefs to hem, or he wouldn’t have put in 
all these needles, and so much thread, and a thim 
ble too. His handkerchiefs are all pretty much 
worn out, he said. He could buy some more al- 
ready hemmed, but he'd try me first and see what 
I could do.” 

The little maid who said this had brown eyes, 
and brown hair, and a serious face. Indeed, her 
face was so serious it was very evident that she 
had had a taste of life that was not quite sweet, 
but rather bitter. And yet it was plain she kept 
up good courage, for her little fingers never lost a 
stroke, but flew rapidly along the edges of the 
pocket-handkerchief, and there was a pleasant 
smile on her face as she worked and talked to 
Tony Tubs who stood on the other side of the 
fence looking at her, and listening and taiking by 
turns. 

Milly Harland—for that was the little maid's 
naine—was feeling very happy because she had 
found out that the ‘‘times” were not quite so 
‘‘*hard” as she had supposed, for some one had 
given her work to do, and was going to pay her 
well for it. And when Tony wasn’t talking she 
hummed a little air she had learned, for it always 
made her happier, she said, to sing. But Tony 
Tubs had begun to talk : 

‘“* It’s awful hard times,” he said. ‘‘It beant no 
good times—leastways, ‘taint no good times for 
me nor my folks nuther. The times are as hard as 
any stone I ever see, and folks that has work they 
wants to get done are as hard asa stone, too, for 
they tries to beat poor folks down and make ‘em 
take alittle money when the work is wuth a whole 
lot of money. So my father won’t do nothing. 
Neither won't I.” 

‘‘And what does your father do for a living? 
asked Milly, gravely. 

‘“*He leans up agin the railin’ of the bridge,” 
replied Tony, ‘‘and talks agin the folks that 
don’t believe in good pay, and wants to get all 
their work done as cheap as everthey can. His 
hands is getting soft, too, they be, for he don’t 
use "em none. Mammy’s bed ain’t getting soft, 
though, and she’s bony-like, so she don’t sleep 


PAUL COBDEN. 


guess 


well. She’s the kind what wants soft beds to lie 
on. I often hears her a groaning in the middle of 


the night, and then I just wish there wasn’t no 
hard times, so that all the folks that’s poor and 
sick, too, could have easy beds and everything 
else that’s easy.” 

‘*Do you love your mother, Tony ?” asked Milly. 

‘*Doesn’t I love the very old door mat she 
wipes her old shoes on?” replied Tony. ‘On 
course Ido. It’s the first thing in the morning 
with me and the last thing at night, but I haven't 
never a cent, and I can’t buy no soft beds for her 
or nothing else. It wouldn’t be bad for her, I’m 
thinking, if she’d die and go where all folks has 
to dois to step up and help themselves.” 

‘*That might be, Tony, but I don’t believe you 
and I'll be going that way very soon.” 

‘* The funerals go by every day, and like as any- 
how it'll be our funeral the next,” said Tony, 
folding his bands as if he had nothing to do but 
wait for his funeral. 

‘*1 don’t believe it, Tony,” replied Milly. ‘It 
may be so, but I ain’t looking out for it. Every 
night when I say my prayers I ask the Lord to let 
me live and earn money and help my father and 
mother.” 

“Well, this feller ought to go to work, too, but 
there isn’t nothing as I can see. Pretty much all 





the folks are a waiting for better times, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if they had to take it out in 
waiting.” 

“It’s likely they will if they just spend their 
time waiting,” answered Milly, sagely. ‘‘ The 
way to have better times is to fly around and find 
something to do, and then sit down and do it.” 

“Tm sitting down,” said Tony, ‘and that’s 
just all 1 am a doing, and there ain’t much money 
in that. If there was, wouldn't I earn a pile, and 
wouldn't lots of folks do that same thing? I see 
plenty of folks every day a sitting down, but 
they’re poor, that’s what they be.” 

‘““They’re lazy, Tony. That’s just what’s the 
matter with ‘em, and of course they’re poor, too, 
but youdon’t want to be either. It isn’t pleasant 
to be lazy, and I'm sure it’s very unpleasant to be 
poor. You can’t have money, though, unless you 
work for it.” 

Tony didn’t say a word for a minute. He was 
evidently thinking what he could do, and whether 
he'd better doit. It was far pleasanter, he thought, 
to sit on the grass and look out into the street and 
see what was going on. Sometimes a runaway 
horse would come tearing down the streets, and 
it was just fun. Sometimes a funeral procession 
would pass by, and although that wasn’t exactly 
to his mind, it was far better than no sight at all. 
The truth was that Tony preferred to sit or lie 
on the grass and watch something, if it was noth- 
ing more than a swarm of insects going round and 
round in the sun. And the longer he did that kind 
of work the harder it was to do anything else. 
But Tony suddenly had a good thought—a 
thought that led on to fortune. 

‘* I’m going to make some money,” he said, ‘‘and 
I won't use a bit of it for myself. There’s ‘going 
to be an awiul big lot of animals along here, next 
week, and I'd like to go to the show, but I won't. 
I'll keep all the money I earn for my mother, and 
she shall have a soft bed to lie on and some good 
clothes to wear.” 

‘* That’s a tip-top idea,” said Milly,” and I'll help 
you if I can.” 

**Guess you can,” replied Tony. ‘I can make 
some things to seil, but I haven’t any place to put 
‘em in. I want some place, you see, that I can 
call my store,—not a very big place, but a store. 
Maybe the man that gives you work to do will 
help me find a store.” 

‘**] shouldn’t wonder if he would,” said Milly. 

Tony's head was up in a minute, and he was 
staring into the street. 

‘*What’s coming?” asked Milly.- ‘‘ You don’t 
see any runaway horses or any funeral, do you ?” 

‘“No, but I see the man that gave you that 
handkerchief to hem. You told me it was Mr. 
Sylvester, and there’s the very man. Would you 
mind speaking to him as he comes along ?” 

‘* T'll speak to him if you want me to, but I guess 
he'll speak to me first. There! he’s stopping at 
the gate, and he’s got a roll in his hand—a big roll 
too. It’s more work for me, I know !” 

‘*Dve brought something more for my little girl 
to do,” said Mr. Sylvester, as he seated himself 
familiarly on the steps, and handed the roll to 
Milly. 

‘* This work has all been cut out and basted,” he 
added, ‘‘and my little girl will see just how it is to 
be done; but if she has any trouble about it she 
can go to Mrs. Jennings, who lives on the corner 
of Fourth and Seneca streets, and Mrs. Jennings 
will tell her exactly what to do, for she cut the 
garments.” 

‘““Thank you, sir. 
you.” 

‘**You shall be well paid for the work,” said Mr. 
Sylvester, ‘‘ for I’m sure it’s no easy matter to sew. 
I could never learn to sew—that’s certain.” 

Mr. Sylvester glanced at his fingers and added, 
‘*Wouldn’t I make funny work of it if I should 
try to sew !” 

A suppressed titter that came from behind two 
eurrant bushes made Mr. Sylvester look around 
and ask who it could be that was laughing at bim. 

‘“Iv’s nobody but Tony Tubs,” replied Milly, 
laughing. ‘‘ He gets scared easy, and he crawled 
behind those currant bushes.” 

‘* Well, I’ve never heard of Mr. Tony Tubs, but 
I thing he’d better come out of his hiding place 
and let me see what kind of a boy he is.” 

‘“*T can tell you something about him, sir,” said 
Milly, while Tony still remained hidden behind 
the bushes. ‘‘He’s a boy who means to go to 
work to make some money for his mother, but he 
don’t know of any place he can have for a store.” 

‘* Then he wants to keep a store, does he ?” 

“Yes, sir, but he hasn’t told me yet what he’d 
like to have in it to sell. Maybe he’d tell you.” 

Tony was slowly coming out from behind the 
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currant bushes, but he had not yet so screwed up 
his courage as to be able to open his plans to Mr. 
Sylvester. 

Mr. Sylvester was not long, however, in work- 
ing his way into the boy’s heart ; and before Tony 
had made up his mind to say anything to Mr. 
Sylvester he was talking very fast. 

‘*T can whittle better than I can do anything 
else,” he said. ‘I can whittle out of pine-wood a 
donkey and a sheep, and my knife makes the best 
kind of whistles. I can make wooden toothpicks 
too.” 

‘* Well, make me a bunch of them, and I'd like 
to order asheep and a donkey,” said Mr. Sylvester. 

Tony could hardly believe his ears, and he 
stared at Mr. Sylvester as if he would say, Please 
say that again, so that I may be sure you mean 
what you say. 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Sylvester,” asked Milly, 
‘that Tony would sell a good many sheep and 
donkeys and a good many bunches of toothpicks 
if he should go to work and make up enough to 
put in a store?” 

‘*There’s nothing like trying,” replied Mr. Syl- 
vester. ‘It would certainly be a store unlike any 
other store, and I’m quite sure that people 
wouldn’t pass it by. They'd certainly come and 
look in to see what there was to be sold.” 

‘** But you see,” replied Tony, ‘‘ that I wouldn't 
have any store, for I couldn’t afford to pay any 
rent for one.” 

‘Oh, I think we could get you up a store,” said 
Mr. Sylvester. 

“Then Ill go to work and make a lot of 
things !” exclaimed Tony. 

And he did *‘ make a lot of things.” Sheep and 
donkeys grew under his knife, and bunch after 
bunch of toothpicks were laid aside, all ready for 
the store. 

Thanks to Mr. Sylvester the store was ready in 
time, and it was a store far beyond Tony's ex- 
pectations. It was like no other, for it was one 
of Mr. Sylvester’s own providing—a tent in an 
open place in a conspicuous situation on Main 
street. Not many days were gone before it was 
well known all through the town as ‘‘ Tony Tubs’s 
Tent Store.” 

And Tony’s advertisement was just like himself : 

‘‘Sheep, donkeys, wooden toothpicks, and a 
good many other useful things sold here. Please 
all and examine my stock in trade.” 

The toothpicks sold for five cents a bunch, and 
almost every lady who passed the tent invested 
five cents ina bunch. As to the ‘‘sheep and don- 
keys and other useful things,” they were soon 
gone. Tony’s ‘‘ stock in trade” was speedily ex- 
hausted, but the demand for sheep, donkeys and 
toothpicks continued, and the supply was equal 
to the demand, for Tony was as industrious as he 
had before been idle. A well filled purse was the 
reward of his industry, and it was not long before 
his mother had a soft bed. And—what was better 
than all—Tony’s father came suddenly into the 
possession of a soft heart, for Tony’s persevering 
industry made him ashamed of his idleness. He 
no longer leaned up against the railing of the 
bridge and scolded about hard times and low 
wages, but worked bravely every day for what he 
could get. The home is full of comforts, and Tony 
gets all the credit for it. 

His little friend Milly is also a pattern of in- 
dustry. She earns many a dollar; and Mr. Syl- 
vester counts among his best friends Milly Harland 
and Tony Tubs. 





KITTYS POCKET. 
By M. L. B. BRANCH. 
7 ITTY’S new blue dress that her aunt had 
XX sent her had no pocket! Such an oversight ! 
But aunt Fanny had no little girls of her own, so 
I suppose she didn’t know. Kitty tried the dress 
on, and when she went to put her hand in her 
pocket and there wasn’t any pocket there, she 
looked very sober. What was a little girl to do? 

‘*Never mind,” said mamma, ‘Tl put a pocket 
in this evening after you are gone to bed.” 

‘*So I ean have it all ready to wear to school, 
mamma ?” asked Kitty. 

‘* Yes, dear, it shall be all ready.” 

So when Kitty was peacefully asleep in her small 
bed, mamma-drew out her pretty sewing table 
and made the pocket. She made it nice and 
strong, and set it firmly in the new blue dress. I 
thought she took too many stitches, especially 
when she finished by fastening it underneath to 
the waist with a strong bit of jean sewed with a 
double thread. But mammas generally know 
what they are about. 

When Kitty awoke in the morning there was 








the blue dress ona chair by her bed. She looked 
for the pocket first thing, and what do you think 
she found in it ? A new linen handkerchief neatly 
folded, and a penny! No wonder Kitty looked so 
happy at breakfast time. : 

She went to school at a quarter of nine, with 
her little strap of books, and when she came home 
at noon said she had had a splendid time. In the 
afternoon she went again and when school was 
out played with May Murray and two or three 
other girls till tea time. Kitty was tired enough 
when she went to bed, and her brown curly head 
had not nestled in the pillow a minute before she 
was fast asleep. 

The blue dress hung over the chair, and mamma 
went to it and looked in the pocket. What do 
you think she found there? Two slate pencils 
and an apple, a piece of molasses candy, very 
sticky, a soiled handkerchief tied up like a rabbit, 
six prune stones, a china doll, some red silk, and 
about a half cup full of gingerbread crumbs ! 

Mamma laughed. Then she shook out the 
gingerbread crumbs, threw away the prune stones, 
laid the molasses candy aside, and put everything 
else carefully back into the little pocket. She 
hung the blue dress over the chair, kissed rosy 
sleeping Kitty, and said, like the happy mother 
she was: 

‘I'm so glad I have a little girl to look out for, 
pockets and all !” 





A CHILDS HYMN. 
(From the German.) 


QO": how sweet to know that Jesus 
Such a faithful Shepherd is— 

He can tell if one sheep wanders, 
Counts the lambkins too as his! 


From the flock that seeks his guidance 
Never turns he one away; 

Folds them by the quiet waters, 
Watches them by night and day. 


Even I, so small and helpless, 
I can come and claim bis care; 
He will hear my cry and lead me 
To those pastures green and fair. 


If on earth we love and serve him 
Till our little lives are o’er, 

Then in heaven his lambs will nestle 
Close beside him evermore! 





HOW LITTLE MARY FIRED THE 
MINE. 
(New York Herald.) 

‘¢ (NOME, little Mary,” said the general to the 

tiny, blue-eyed little three-year-old maiden, 
as she stood upon the box with the nurse beside 
her, ‘‘ play with this,” at the same time placing 
her hand upon the key. The little girl smiled ip 
her mother’s face as she toyed with the silver 
knob. 

‘*Come, what are you going to do, Mary ?”” said 
the general ; ‘‘ you have been talking about it for 
some time.” 

The general’s eyes nervously watched the river. 
It was quite free from craft. He looked at his 
watch. 

‘* Six minutes yet,” said Captain Mercur. 

‘* Look !” exclaimed the general, ‘‘ What is the 
‘Pleasant Valley” coming away down here for? I 
don’t understand it,” he added, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘‘ They had strict orders. They will spoil all.” 

The boat indicated appeared to be drifting 
down toward the mine. Her progress ceased in a 
minute, however, and the general said in a re- 
lieved tone, ‘‘O, well, she is not too near, any- 
how.” 

‘‘There, the white flag is up on the scow,” cried 
Captain Mereur. ‘‘ Why not fire it now ?” 

‘* No,” replied the general ; ‘‘ I gave the people 
notice that I would wait ten minutes after the gun 
to give them time to get out of their houses, and I 
will stick to it, although I feel exactly like letting 
it go!” 

‘‘There, the white flag is up again,” exclaimed 
some one. 

All was breathless silence among the little group, 
and even the spectators, straining their necks 
over the fence above, seemed to feel the awfulness 
of the occasion. 

“O,” said Mrs. Newton, ‘‘it seems just like wait- 
ing for an execution !” 

Two men near the battery now closed the 
switch, and little Mary’s hands are kept from the 
key, for the slightest touch on the delicate silver 
knob would precipitate the climax. 

A few moments more of breathless waiting, 
Captain Mercur’s watch declared the time arrived. 
Mr. Striedenger’s fingers twitch nervously about 
the wires. Suddenly the white flag is seen moving 
from the scow. The General says, in’a collected 





and affectionate tone: ‘‘ Come, little Mary, touch 
that key again.” 

The chubby white little hand of the child ap- 
proaches the key. Mrs. Newton’s eyes are fixed 
on the little girl with motherly pride, and the 
General, seeing the direction of her look, eries :— 

‘*Come, come, look out there toward the blast. 
You don’t want to look here.” 

The lady’s eyes follow the direction indicated, 
as do those of all within the structure. The 
child’s hand rests innocently upon the key, a 
slight tremor shakes the earth, followed by a dull 
rumbling sound which seems to travel along the 
direction of the ledge, and to come from an enor- 
mous subterranean depth. Ere the senses have 
fully perceived these, the water over the blast 
seems to boil for a period not exceeding half a 
second, and then a column of water 320 feet wide 
and 75 feet high shoots up from the midst of it. 
The top of this mass was gleaming white foam, 
towering up into pinnacles like inverted icicles, 
while near the surface of the river the column is 
darker until near its base it is a dark yellow. In 
the center of the mass a monstrous stone weighing 
many tons twirls around like a spinning top. 
Half a second after the column rose thus a second 
one ascends in toward the shore. It evidently 
comes from the mouth of the shaft, and it rolls in 
dense black clouds, like smoke. The blackness is 
the mud from the bottom of the heading. This 
column rolls over the shore 209 feet inland. De- 
scending, it strikes the top of the bomb-proof and 
washes off a couple of feet of the earth placed on 
its roof. In its passage it strikes the little one- 
story office and washes it five feet away, throwing 
it partially over on its side. 

The party gaze in silent awe on the mighty 
mass of water until it subsides in a low wave 
which traverses half the river. Turning toward 
the party the general says, jocularly : 

‘*That’s something like an explosion, gentle- 
men. 





a 
Pujzles, 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 

My first shows in beauty but not in fair; 
My second in venture but not in dare; 
My third is in helmet but not in shield; 
My fourth lies in pasture but not in field; 
My fifth is in lively but notin play; 
My sixth comes in April but not in May; 
My seventh in truthful but not in true; 
My eighth is in little but not in few; 
My ninth is in dainty but not in clean; 
My whole is a creature of beauty oft seen 





LESTER. 
INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 
Fill the first blank in each sentence with the missing word, 
and the second with the same word beheaded and curtailed : 


1. The remains were —— in a large —— kept for the purpose. 
2. He was in —— the greater —— of his lite. 

8. The plant bears a —— which is sharp as a ——. 

4. Charles should not have that the walls were carved ——. 
5. The landlady managed to feed the whole —— with that —— 


of beef. DAVID FLEET. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. Sit not in suits. 

2. Use great ills. 

3. Sup in a closet. 

4. Closing reason. 

5. Move it cool. 


6. I can but spoil. SELECTED. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
First Diamond: 1. In law. 2. Mind. 3. Radiance. 4. A 
pronoun. 5. In time. 
Second Diamond: 1. In honor. 2. A serpent. 3. A build- 
ing. 4. Ananimal. 5. In Eden. 
Centrals connected: Serves as a guide to safety. 





AGNES LEE 
DECAPITATED RHYMES. 
Tom of sweet apples made . 
When asked what made it taste so nice 
His only answer was, ** —— ——!”’ 


We saw he did not mean the spice, 
For in his hand he held a —— 
With which he stirred it once or twice, 
And said he did not care an —. KEUBEN, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 2. 
Quotation Bianks.—“ For Art may err, but Nature cannot miss.”— 
DRYDEN. 

Decapitated Poetry.— 

Our Johnny started on a stroll ; 

He went prepared for fish to troll, 

And in his pocket was a roll 

Lest he should hungry be. 


And ever farther he did stray, 
With no companion but brave Tray; 
He wandered till the sun’s last ray, 
But ne’er a fish caught he, 
ROBE 
0 DOR 
BOAR 
ERRS8 
Syncopations.—1. Grate, gate. 2. Twinge, twine. 3. Reign, rein, 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 


A Square Word.— 


M 


G M 


A 
D . 


Sep 
UrPaxe 


mas te Oe ae 
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Farm and Garden, 


COST OF PLANT-FOOD. 

HE cost of plant-food for a bushel of corn 

varies with the practice of different farmers. 
But, under a system that is scientitically correct, 
it may be assumed that the cost should be always 
the same, at least for that part of the yield which 
is in excess of the natural product of the land. 
That isto say, the cost of the fertility furnished for 
each busbel should represent the amount of 
fertility it has taken from the oil. 

According to the theory of Prof. Stockbridge, 
the cost for each bushel of grain and its proportion 
of stover over and above the normal yield is forty- 
one cents. Inacrop raised by the Professor for 
the purpose of testing this theory, and to which 
he applied fertilizers chemicaily sufficient for fifty 
bushels of increase per acre, the total yield was 
ninety-four bushels. What the natural capacity 
of the land may have been does not appear, as no 
evidence to that effect was reported. But as the 
chemicals supplied were intended to produce 50 
bushels per acre, it was assumed that the other 44 
bushels represented the normal yield. Of course 
the cost of the plant-food for this 44 bushels was 
also unknown, asit was not supplied by the owner, 
but taken from the soil, and should therefore be 
charged back as exhaustion of land. 

It is evident however that the 41 cts. per bushel 
claimed as the whole of the addi'ional 50 
bushels is by no means correct. Whatever the 
three chemicals named in the formula may have 
cost him, whether it was 41 cts. for each bushel of 
corn, or a still smaller sum, it does not follow that 
this will hold good for other farmers, or for the 
public. The price of the chemicals for 50 bushels 
of this cereal as charged by Bowker & Co. (the only 
parties authorized to furnish them,) is at the rate 
of 50cts. for each bushel of corn. 

But this is only the cost of the plant-food for 
the additional yield, and does not cover the whole 
cost incurred by the increase of the crop. The 
expense of cutting, stacking, husking and harvest- 
ing belongs to the whole crop, and not merely to 
the normal yield. The cost of these items, as 
stated by Dr. Sturtevant in his paper on ‘“‘Chemical 
Corn-growing” amounts to about twenty-two cents 
per bushel; but as this estimate is apparently 
excessive, we may safely assume the cost of them 
to be not less than 1l5cts. per bushel. 

It appears then that the increase of yield under 
this formula will cost the farmer as follows: 


per bush, 








cost 


Nitrogen, Potash and phosphoric acid (as per formula). .50 cts 
Cutting, stacking, husking and harvesting........... ....15 “ 
INE 5k 5s. = Teg tili ta kes alc eC hnwsies: nie cawinaale 65 * 


If we admit that the normal yield as claimed 
above at 44 bushels is correct (which has not been 
proved), and charge the fertility abstracted at 
50cts. for each bushel of corn, the whole account 
for exhaustion of the land will be as follows: 
$22.00 per acre 


__—- * 


44 bushels, (natural yield,)........... 
50 = (Increase)........... 


™ . vr 

But asthe formula applied replaces a part of 
the lost fertility, the actual net exhaustion not 
restored is represented by $22 per acre. 

If it shall yet be proved by further and more 
successful trials that the theory of Prof. Stock- 
bridge is destined to benefit the farmer and to im- 
prove his soil, such a result, when fairly estab- 
lished, will be hailed with general satisfaction. 
Bat it must be acknowledged that the results thus 
far are not very encouraging. 

I understand that Dr. Sturtevant is making fur- 
ther trials in this direction during the present 
season, and that on one of his fields he has applied 
chemicals sufficient for 200 bushels per acre. 
This may fairly be. called heroic farming, and, 
whatever the result may be, will not fail to shed 
new light on a very important subject. 

CONRAD WILSON. 


FERTILIZER FOR CABBAGES. 

THERE are very few vegetables that depend 
more for their successful culture on liberal manur- 
ing than the cabbage. Any fertilizing material 
containing nitrogen, potash or phosphoric acid will 
promote the growth of this useful plant. So also 
of course will barn-yard manure, especially if well 
rotted, and liberally applied. We have noticed 
with much interest in a late number of the ‘* New 
England Farmer” the report of a successtul cab- 
bage crop by Mr. Gregory, a well known seedsman 
and gardene~ of Marblehead, which was obtained 
by using a compost of hen-dung, fine loam, ground 
bone, and Kanite. These are all good materials, 





and can not fail to bring good ecabbages and plenty 
of them, if applied in sufficient quantity, and in 
the right proportion. Mr. Gregory’s-great experi- 
ence in gardening gives importance to whatever he 
accomplishes in this direction, and it istherefore a 
matter of regret that he has not stated in his 
report the yield per acre and the cost of produc- 
tion, which would have made the experiment still 
more valuable. A maximuw yield and a minimum 
cost are always instructive to farmers, interesting 
to the public, and creditable to the producer. 

But while recognizing the remarkable success of 
this crop, and the skill that produced it, we can 
not see what is gained to science, or to sound hus- 
bandry, by claiming it as the triumph of a special 
system of farming, which it is not, oras an evi- 
dence of the superiority of chemical fertilizers over 
barn-yard manure, while in fact it proves nothing 
of the sort. 

There are hundreds of farmers throughout the 
country who continually employ, and have for the 
last 20 years, a combination quite similar to the 
above, applying it chiefly perhaps to corn, but 
also to other crops including garden vegetables, 
and with invariable good results. In composting 
hen-dung with asbes, if they find the supply of 
either running short they supplement the hen- 
dung with night-soil or perhaps with pig manure, 
and the ashes with some other form of potash. 
With these they combine loam or muck as an 
absorbent, nearly always adding plaster and some- 
times bone. 

Now it often happens inthe varying proportions 
of these mixtures that they approach very nearly 
to the quality of Mr. Gregory’s combination, and 
in some cases are possibly an improvement on his. 
Yet it does not appear that these men have ever 
discovered or suspected that their formula be 
longed to any particular method or theory of 
husbandry, or that there is any necessary antag- 
onism between the various manurial elements, or 
in fact any reason why farmers should not employ 
every form of plant food adapted to their purpose 
without stopping to inquire whether it belongs to 
this or that peculiar system. 

The most successful farmers will be found, asa 
rule, the most liberal in their views. They do not 
accept the limitations imposed by special theories 
or extreme opinions. They do not claim that barn- 
yard manure is going to revolutionize our agricul- 
ture, nor that it is alone sufficient forall the needs 
of the farm. On the other hand they are equally 
sure that it is indispensable to their business and 
can never be superseded by chemical elements, 
though they fully admit the great value of the 
latter. 

The simple fact is that neither animal dung nor 
chemical fertilizers can be spared from the farm. 
Both are essential and each adds to’ the value of 
the other. Mr. Gregory’s experiment is itself a 
proof of this; and if he will go on combining 
chemicals with animal dung after the manner of 
this experiment until he gets through the cata- 
logue, he will probably make discoveries that will 
modify his opinion as to the practical and positive 
value of barn-yard manure. 
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LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
\ 7 E are in daily receipt of letters warmly 
commending the Christian Union. The 
number accumulated is so great we must content 
ourselves with very brief extracts from many 
which we would be glad to publish entire. It is 
gratifying to receive these expressions of appre- 
ciation, and we are glad to state that our sub- 
scriptions for the past two months have been in 
excess of the number received during the same 
period last year. This exhibits a steady growth 
in popular favor and influence. 
EXTRACTS. 
“The need of our families is a religious paper of com- 
manding talent, and, at the same time, evangelical and earn- 


est. I think the Union is in afair way to meet the demand.” 
—Kev. A. C. R., Clyde, N. Y. 

**1 know of no paper published that will so aid a pastor in 
all his appropriate Church work.”—Reyv. 8. P. F., Bangor, Me. 

“I congratulate you on the accession of Mr. Abbott to 
your editorial force.’’—Rey. C. H. R., Madison, Wis., Rev. F. 
A. J, Chester, N. J., and many others, 

“ Lwrite especially to congratulate you on the accession of 
Lyman Abboit to your editorial corps. His name represents 
all that is genial in disposition, scholarly in attainment, or- 
thodox in creed, and catholic in affection. I wish that the 
Christian Union, like the flag of the Union, may float in 
every State, in every village, and in every home, and that 





every present subscriber will exert himself to brirg this 
about."’—Rev. J. B., Whitestone, L. I. 

“TI will do for you all I can to induce others to become 
permanent subscribers.—Rev. J. D., Pulaski, N. Y. 

“I believe the Union has a mission in the Congregational 
denomination. The Union idea is the Congregational. Let 
it be promulgated. The more itis shown that every Union 
church is a Congregational church, and that a Congregational 
church is a Union church, the more rapidly will our polity 
and the gospel spirit spread abroad.’’—Reyv. 8. D. L., Cleve- 
land, O. 

“I have been a subscriber and reader of your valuable 


“paper for years, and consider it almost indispensable to my 


happiness I wish one hundred copies could be taken and 
read in this community.’’—J. B. P., Grapeville, N. Y. 

“ After a three years’ trial I know of no paper that will fill 
the place of the Christian Union. It is all that I want asa 
Christian paper.’’—G. B. K., Hillsboro, Ill. 

“Enclosed is my subscription. I have given up the —, 
and want a paper that my wife and children can read.’’—Rev. 
—, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“T cannot forego such a means of grace as your valuable 
paper extends to me.”—J. D. F., Green Bay, Wis. 

“Tsend renewal. My family belong to the Christian Union 
parish.’’—C. G., Gratial, Wis. 

“ Warmer friends or greater admirers of his preaching Mr. 
Beecher will not find anywhere than in our family. Your 
paper is greatly improved. It is excellent.’’—J.R P., Reno, 
Pa. 

“ We can economize in many ways in consideration of hard 
times, but we cannot forego the pleasure of seeing the Chris- 
tian Union every week.”’—C. O. V. C., E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

“My religious home is in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and while it is a fact that there are many valuable papers 
published by that church, I feel that I cannot be contented 
without the Christian Union.”’—L. G. N. R., Northville, Mich. 

“ Although my subscription for the Christian Union does 
not expire just yet, [ cannot wait longer before renewing for 
a paper so dear to me.’’—J. G., New York. 

“ Be sure that the ‘Companion’ and its ‘ Workers’ are 
friends to the Union and its editor-in-chief. God bless it and 
him.’’—P. M. & Co., Boston. 

“I enclose renewal for another year. I can’t do without 
the Christian Union.’’—G. Y. W., Easton, Pa. 

“ Your paper is my ideal of an intellectual, noble, generous 
paper, incapable of a petty, narrow-minded thought.’’—Mrs. 
G. A. M., New York City. 

“Ithink your paper the best religious paper that I have 
ever met with.’’—D. C., Fall River, Mass. 

“I cannot find words to tell you the good your paper has 
done me.”’"—A. F. J. 

“So long as our dear and honored friend Henry Ward 
Beecher is editor of the Christian Union, so long will that re- 
main our family paper.’’—Mrs. J. W. L., Rush City, Minn. 

“T have taken the Christian Union for three years and find 
in it much to instruct, encourage and comfort me in my de- 
clining years, being now 71 years old.”’—Mrs. 8. E. 8., Bol- 
ster’s Mills, Me. 

“We have read your paper four years and trust we may 
be spared to read it many more.’’—N. H , Middletown, Obio. 

“We all like the paper, and look anxiously for it every 
week.’’—L. N. W., Monroeville, Ind. 

“I know of no other paper that would fill the place of 
yours in our family, and think the sermons alone worth 
more than the price of the paper.”’—Mrs. M. E., Marshall- 
town, lowa. 

“Please see that I get all the back numbers; don’t want 
any disturbance by numbers falling out, forif all the num- 
bers do not come, my wife will leave me bald-headed.”’— 
——, Steubenville, Ohio. 

“We have taken your paper four years and cannot do with- 
out it.”—P, P. C., Tariffville, Ct. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

WE have received a number of subscriptions at 
the old rates, since the reduction in price. In 
these cases we have entered the subscription for 
one year and three weeks. 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 


ADDRESS all communications on business to the Publisher. 
AGENTs will send the subscriptions on the blanks provided. 


In changing address send botb old and new address at least 
ten days before the contemplated change. 


Bounp Vo.tumeEs, V., VI. and VII. of the “Christian 
Union’”’ $3, sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher to him per- 
sonally, and mark the article to which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, draft, check or 
registered letter to H.C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York. 


Receipts for subscriptions must not be expected. If the 
label on the paper is not changed in two weeks after remit- 
tance, notify the publishei. 


Boston OFFIce: Crocker & Stickney, 333 Wasbington St. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 339 Kearney St. 


Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, London, are our 
agents for Great Britain. Price per year, postage prepaid, 
lbs. To clergymen, 12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each, 


CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washington for sale at 
this office, either singly or in large quantities. Marshall's 
Washington, price $3. “Wide Awake’’ and “ Fast Asleep,” 
80 cts.a pair. “The Dinner” and “The Nap,’ 50 cts. a pair. 
“ Easter Cross,” 50 cts. Sent by mail, prepaid. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 






INSIDE PAGES .. «2... .eeeeecereeseeeeeerens 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... ...+--ceeseeeeeee 0.75 

Outside PABeB.......ccececeseceeeeccecees a * 
Reading Notices........e.sceeeeeee eeee $1.00 per line. 


. Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 

DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 

; INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canada. 
SINGLE CoPIEs, 8 CENTS. 


DRY GOODS. 














HAND-MADE 


AMERICAN — SILKS, 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL CONTINUE THEIR SPECIAL OF- 
FERING of BLACK, PLAIN COLORED 
and FANCY SiLKs, 


The Production of 
Their Own Looms, 


IN THIS CITY, consisting of the VARIOUS 
GRADES of EXTRA QUALITY 


Black Silks 


OF the WELL-KNOWN and CELEBRATED 
BRANDS, 


Centennial, Gro de Italia 
and :Cachemere Royal. 


Colored Silks. 


Cachemere Brilliant, 
Cachemere Perfection 


IN ALL the RARE and PREVAILING 
PARIS SHADES. 


Fancy Silks 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Damask, Broderie, and 
Persian Faconne 


IN ORIGINAL DESIGNS from THEIR 
OWN ARTISTS, to which the ATTENTION of 
PURCHASERS is SPECIALLY INVITED. 


This Superb Exhibit 


OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE is RECOM 
MENDED on ACCOUNT of the BRILLIANCY 
of COLOR, SUPERIORITY of finish, and 
PURE QUALITY of SILK USED. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & (Oth Sts 
R.H.Macy & Co. 


14th ST. and Gth AV., NEW YORK, 
UNLIKE any other establishment in this country 
FOREIGN GOODS, DRY, FANCY GOUDS, and 
NOVELTIES by every European Steamer. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUE > FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICEs. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 











H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Fall and Winter Goods, imported by us, and will 
be offered at exceedingly low prices. 





WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 
A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


which we will offer as Special Bargains. All our 
CLOAKS are made by the finest tailors, which adds 
greatly to their shape. 

Nicely trimmed Cloaks, in rough and plain beav- 
er, at $2 75, $3 75, $4 50, $5 50, $6 75, $7 50, and $9 85. 

Better quality, elegant styles, beautifully trim- 
med, made from the newest materials, at $11 90, 
$13 75, $14 85, $16 75, $20. $24 50, and up to $75; the fin- 
est goods in the country. 


OPENING ELECANT SUITS 


in al] the newest styles for Fail and Winter, made 
from the most fashionable goods to be found. 
Prices, $6 50, $8 50, $10, uated 50, $15, $18 50, and $20. 


Cashmere Suits 


in all the new shodes. nicely trimmed a silk at 
“ee a $32, $38, tie 
TIVE BARG NS. 
GREAT iNDUCEMENTS IN “LK SUITS. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


A FULL LINE. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH “AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will offer 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW "PRIC Es. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Millinery Goods 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


NEW SH APES IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
manufactured expressly for us. and of the 
NEWEST PARIS AND ENGLISH SHAPES. 
Black, Brown, Bottle-Green, Drab, White, Ecru, 
Smoke, &c., Price 85¢c.; .; 80ld elsewhere at $1 25. 

Finest quality, #1 1 
We have the largest and most complete stock of 
these goods in the city. 





Ostrich and Fancy Feathers 
in endless variety. 


Latest novelties in BANDEAUX. 
New goods received by every steamer. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBON, 65c.; all silk. 

8-inch SASH RIBBON, 85c.; all silk. 

Special inducements in ail our silk om. as it 
was all purchased before the advance in silk 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $1 553 worth $2. 

74 pieces of BLACK VELVET, ‘BL 45; worth $2 25. 

9 pieces of BLACK VELVET, +210; worth $2 50. 

Brown, Navy-Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. Silks to mateh all our shades of 
Velvets and Ribbons. 


LACE COODS. 


FRENCH LACE, GUIPURE LACE,CACHEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE. 


Special attention given to made- -up LACE GOODS, 
Children’s LACEs and VELVET CAPS aspeciaity. 
LACE RUFF LINGS in enaless variety. 











Have just received a magnificent stock of En- 
glish, French and German 


HOSIERY, 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in WOOL, COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST ST YLES 
MISSEQ’ —-> HOSE ata REDUCTION of 60 
Per Cent. #2 75 to $4 per dozen. 

GENTS’ MERINO VESTS, reduced from 85c. to 49c. 
GENTS’ MERINO DR AWERS reduced from 85c. 


0 49c. 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s, and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Cellars and Cuffs, 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 Gos. 2 buttons, %c. 
"500 doz. 3 buttons. $1 06. 
ALL WARRANTED. » ALL L THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 








N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 





14th ST. and 6th AV. 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST. 


Will open on MONDAY, Oct. 2,a full line of new 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 


WILL OPEN THROUGHOUT OUR 


FIFTY-NINE DEPARTMENTS, 


NEW STOCK OF 


Fall and Winter Goods 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION SOLICITED TO 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


vane page ES BLACK AND COLORED SILK 
os = VELVETS, $1.25, $1.35, $1.40, $1.50, 

1.60. 

COLORED SILK VELVETS — CARDINAL, 
NAVY-BLUE, SEAL BROWN, $1.50 per yard. 
BLACK VEVETEENS, 40c., 45c., @c., Tdc., up. 
COLORED VELVETEENS, 65c. Tdc 





Plain and Fancy Silks. 


ays ED SILKS, new fall shades, 9c. per yard. 
DIA aOR AL Sl "7 KS, all colors, 90c. per yard. 


ard, 
FANCY PATTERN SILKS, $1.25 per yard. 
— TURQUOIL-ES, 45¢.. 50e., 60¢c., T5c., 90e. 





OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS,’ 
COQUE AND PEACOCK PLUMES, 
BANDEAUX, TURBANS,CORONETS, &c. 


TS AND BONNETS 
HATS AND BONNE 
a CLOTH HATS (all shapes and colors) 25c. 


‘ _ FINEST ENGLISH WOOL FELT HATS 


5e.. 
REAL FRENCH FELT HATS (extra quality), 
every shape and color, 65¢.975c., 85c., 95¢ 

BEST FRENCH FELT HATS, with real Otter 
Brim, Bettle Greens, Navy Blues, Blacks, Browns, 
Pearis, Creams, Xc., $1. $5, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 


CENTS’ HATS. 


SILK DRESS HATS (Fall and Winter block), 


8, $4. $5. 
STIFF AND SOFT BRIM Vt meg? HA 
T5e., -, $1, $1. 35. ©5150 up. 
BOYS’ SOFT FELT HATS 
de.. 35c., e., 75c., $1 up. 
(Much below hatters’ prices. 
YOUTHS’ Stylish STIFF and — T FELT Deus 
+» 85¢., $1, $1.25 





-_ 


CHILDRRI 8S VELVET. SILK and MERINO 
NORMANDY CAPS and BONNETS, new 
Shades and Colors, 50c., 63c., 75c., $1, $1.25, 

50 up. 





Las. © Seeers 8, and MISSES, UNDER- 
if 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX, INFANTS’ COMPLETE 
WARDROBE. 


Catalogue and Price-List sent on appli- 
cation. 


All Orders Promptly Attended to, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 





Grand Street Cross-town Line of cars passes the 
door and connects with every car and stage 
route going north and south. Six minutes’ ride 
from the c corner of Broadway. 


THE 


Parsi Flower Company 


invite the inspection of 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
at their 


CRAND OPENINC, 


Tuesday, September 26, when they wil! exhibit 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OSTRICH 
FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
BRIDAL SETS AND VEILS, *LORAL 
GARNITURES FOR W EPRING & 
EVENING COSTU as 





“arranged to orde 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, * a specialt 


Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural 
Hail. To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors weet of University Place. 


OEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


BONNETS 


This being the season when ladies talk about 
getting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where 
to buy them, we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to our stock, and soliciting an examination. 
Our Bonnets are trimmed with the richest kind of 
materials,and at such moderate prices as to justify 
our adopting the motto :— 


QUALITY, STYLE AND CHEAPNESS. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, 








Between 19th and 2th Sts., New YORK. 


FREDERICK LOESER & C0. 


Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts., 


BROOKLYN. 


TRADE MARK. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have 
VDDD DDDDODDV0V00000000000 
0 o 
o NOW OPEN 0 


o o 
90000000 CO V0 0 ACC CVO Ve aee0V0C 00000 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


COLORED 
DRESS 
GOODS, 


COMPRISING 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FOR THE PRESENT FALL SEASON. 


WE WILL OFFER THEM POSITIVELY 


AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN GOODS OF THIS KIND 
HAVE EVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED 
IN BROOKLYN OR NEW YORK. 


A PERSONAL INSPECTION WILL SATISFY 
THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BUYERS. 


F. LOESER & CO. 


THE 
“BOSS” 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL 


VIENNA. 


THE 


WILSON 


RECEIVED THE 
HIGHEST AWARD, 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
BEST 
Family Sewing Machine 


IN THE 


WORLD! 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 
For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, = the 
ure extract of be 
he hest Chocolate, It 
is used like ordin- 
ary Chocolate. 
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e 
Package. 
For sale by 
Druggists 
and Grocers. 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorke 
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BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


BOYNTON’S “IMPROVED GAS-TIGHT” 
FURNACES, 
Especially adapted for heating 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c. 


Are Powerful in Heating, Economical in Fuel, 

Heavy and Durable, and perfectly Gas-tight. Will 

do a greater amount of heating than any other 

furnace sold. Over 20,000 in use at present. Most 

prominent churches in the country heated by 

these ree furnaces. Send for Creal ars. 

Ric HARDSON. BOYNTON & CO., 

Mirs., 234 Water St., N. Y. 





’ CENTENNIAL 
Sanford’s New Challenge “Yor air 
FURNACES with most valuable improvements. 
Economical and powerful. 

Elevated oven, quick 


Stag’s Head Range. baker, splendid 


broiler, very ornamental and very desirable. 


Warms upper rooms. 
: : FIRE PLACE HE&ATER. 
Fire Side Jewel New and Beautiful 


and agreat heater. Will warm four rooms. 


Banquet Hot Closet ina SWeir nome 


HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE. Most com- 
plete and desirable cooking apparatus. 


BURNER and ASTRAL 
Beacon Light Base BASE BURNER. (New.) 
Both choice parlor Stoves. 


Fire ~ continuously. 
Cheap and delightful warming rilliant illumi- 
nation. 

‘ GRATES in all 
Patent Refuse Clearing “"Sfapove. by 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 


Sanford’s Mammot or GLOBE HEATERS 


still a power. 
The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Chnmaghe 
Discharge Pipes of 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Station- 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does tts work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 

the price. 
Send postal card for de- 
scription. 





B. =. .T. BABBITT Ss BABY SOAP 


y the purest ve- 
ete olls used in 
ts manufacture. 

No artificial and 


deleterious ingredi- 

Mients. UNRIVALLED 

for the TOILET and 

Used in 

children, 

preve nt erup- 

tions, heap the skin soft and smooth, contr pute to health. = 

prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or othe 

emolients. A certain preventive of chafing, itching, &c., in 
—— the canses of half the crying and crossness of baby- 

hood "Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 a ar ~e each, 

and sent free to any addresson receipt of $2.50. dd 

Bay For Sale ape all sheieivettactihsnc Bs. T. ababbict, N. Z. 


Geter tae EB EST 


WE MAKE 


Genuine! English! Trowsers 
Best American Cass. Trowsers 
FinefBusiness Suits 


An Elegant Black{Cheviot Suit 
A Stylish Plaid ‘Checked, or Striped Suit 
A Superior Overcoat or Ulster. } 


DRESS SUITS IN SAME RATIO. 
SEND FOREFASHION PLATE AND SAMPLES. 
{OUR NEW LINES OF READY-MADE 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS, 


Complete and Unequalled in Styles or Quality. 


TO ORDER, 


IN THE MOST ARTISTIC STYLES, 


° ° . for $10. 
* pfrom $6 to $10 
from $24 upward 


- for $18. 
° from siaito $30. 
. from $12 to $40. 


These Garments are Equal to to the Best Custom Work, 


NICHOLS & CO., 


LATE JESSUP72& CO., 
256 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 


N.B.—-WE HAVE NO BRANCH 


STORES. 





States, 


CENTENNIAL 


GAFF, FLEISCHMANN & 60,, 


Original introducers and Manufacturers of Com- 
pressed Yeast (Deutsche Press Hefe) in the United 


RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


EXHIBITION. 





USE ONLY 


Bro., 


There is no paint manufactureo that will resist wuter equal to it. 
Smooth, Glossy. Durable, Elastic. Beautiful, and Economica); 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES. 


506 West St.. New York. 
2108. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. ; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore. Md. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is ~ Best Paint in the World. 


It is 
and of any 


S3 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. Ill. 





FANCY COODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER, 
29 to 33 Park Place, N. Y. 
orm SPORTS, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
UET, BASE BALLS, LAWN 
ENNIS (the new game. ) 
Kleeman’s St. Germain Lamps, (Sole Pro- 
prietor.) 
French Clocks and Bronzes. 
China Tea and Dinner Sets. Glassware, etc., 
etc. Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


Parian Statuary. 
etc., 





MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to al) starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
| wax or anything else, and prevents the iron from 
| sticking. Trial bottle free. 
| Put up in 4-0z. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 





‘| and Druggists. 


PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


the thousan f purchasers of our PRE- 
PA RED PAINTS —4 fate yet to hear the first 
complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints | 
have stood the test of years, where all other paints | 
have jailed in durability. Their covering capacity | 
being greater than that of any other Poa pre- 
sents a practical item of —— Our paints are | 
guaranteed in every particular,—the consumer as- 
suming no risk whatever,as we will re-paint any | 
butiding on which our paints do not prove woe 
tory: allowing a choice of - B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in use 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray street, N.Y. 


250 MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


In order to dispose of a number of 
styles of our Organs which we have 
dropped from our Catalogue, and of 
which we intend to manufacture no 
more, we offer them at retail at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
| These are new Organs, fully equal to 

| any of those made by us, differing only 

in that the Cases are not of the most 
modern and fashionable styles. They 
will be sold for cash, or for easy pay- 

ments, or be rented until rent pays. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 25 
| Union Square,'New York. 








What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 
TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate correct}, 
any change in =e weather <* te: 4 
hours tn otvance 


Pool’s 
SIGNAL SERVICE 
BAROMETER 


R IT COMES—in- 


can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save 50 times its 
cost in asingle season. There isan ac- 
curate thermometer attached, which 
alone is worth the price of the com- 
bination. Will send it express paid to 
¥., address on receiptof #2. 

oney Order or Registered Letter. 

AGENTS maa 
STAMP FOR CoA 

- POOL « co. 








835 Srentway. New York. 
Boston Traveler says:—**‘ We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal pervice Ba- 
rometer, and feund it tobe as stated Messrs. 
Pool & Go,, who are honorable and reliab! e.” 
20 FINE CARDS with name. Given Away! 
Send postal. John Reynolds, Jackson, Mich. 


SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


33 tops, $t.500 
es, -“ => 1088 








Two Manual 
One Manua 
Two Manual 
me Manual 
One Manua 
One Manuale, 


For Particulars apply to 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
SUCKEVE BE BELL Ff roynerv 


ae... iy eee y~ 
with the best Rotary Zi Hangings, for Churehes, 


309 
50 








tra’ 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EB. Second St. Cia. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA. 
2" Lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 








Fine Electro-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 
550 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


(From the Illustrated Christian Weekly. editorial. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY.—Among 
the many attractive displays made at the Centen- 
nial the one by this co mpeny. vf fine silver-plated 
ware, cannot be excelle: n point of elegance of 
design and beauty of manufacture their goods ap- 
peal to the eye eof every beholder, oat 9 Gals use 
of some of their plated ware for eighteen years 
convinces us of its great durability and the honesty 
of its manufacture. While some may choose “solid 
ware” for use, yet the great masses who do not 
care to watch nights for robbers will be content 
with good plated ware that can only be told from 
solid by tests such as no one in use would ever 
give. careful inspection ot the stock of this 
company, with the prices they quote, will show 
where to make purchases. 





M. ATERIALS 


SBESTOS ROOFING. 

The only a substitute for tin. at about one 
half its cost, finished with white Fire-Proof Coat- 
ing. suitable for steep 4 flat roofs. 
for use. Beaily 1 applied b anv one. 

STOS PAINTS, 

All shades wee mixed, superior body, rich col- 
ors. in pails, kegs and barrels. Guaranteed to be 
the anal durabie and economical Pejeeive cov- 
ty sir _use fur exposed wood and 

ESTOS STEAM-P is. AN i "BOLL ER 
COVERINGS 


The cheapest, most durable and effective non- 
ooo a in use—proved superior to all others 
n U. 8. Government os perfect insulator for 
Hair Felts. rendering them indestructibie. 
ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING 
yy we self-lubricating, flat, and “round. 
zes 
Fire, Acid and Water-Proof Paints, Coat- 
ings, Cements, Sheathings, Linings, &c. 
Asbestos Bourds, Paper, read, Cloth, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and cn be eas- 
4 applied by any one. Send for Samples, Pam- 
lets, Price Lists, etc. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Tase, B x. Yeo a 
Patentee and Manufacturer. Est’d 1858. dal 


IMPORTED 


DUTCHBULBS 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE of the above 
is ready for mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially pre ace for fall 
bald eh and quick bloom, sent safe by mail, post- 
ve splendid varieties, all labeled, for 
1.00; 12 do. 33-80: + 19 do., $3.00; 26 do., 
4.00; 354 5.00. For 10 cents each addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premt um Rese to 
overs 6 dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new 
GUIDE TO ROSE-CULTURE, and Goom 
from over 300 finest sorts. Address THE I 
GEE & CONARD CO., Rose-Growers, West iove, 


Chester Co. “ , Pa. 
Vi ines. 


Concord Gra artford, Cohawte. Jona, 
Delaware, Salem, a. Rogers, Nos. 1, baRe « 
Eumelan, Croto alman or ( wai ion... | "40 
Brighton (red), Elvira and Lady (white), . . |1.25 
Martha, Agawam, Wilder, Creveling, .": | .25 | 2.50 
Postpaid and warranted to reach purchaser in good order, 
Also Trees, Small Fruits, etc. WHOLFSAL a pares vane 

LOW. Se end Stamp for Price and Descriptive List 
T.S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Price List now read sr dozen, 100, 
and 1000 of best Hardy Trees an lants (Fruit 
and Ornamental. Very low prices. Descriptive 
Catalogues (Lilustrated)—Fruits, 6c.; Ornamental, 
10c.; free to Customers. Address 


W. S. LITTLE, 


_ Commercial Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 


Peruvian | Gang Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated Pure, Genuine 
Peruvian Guano,-as imported from Peru, 
WARRANTED free from lumps and all im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200]bs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail Price 
per Ton of 2,000 lbs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer : 

For AMMONIA 17c. per lb 

* SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID. I0c. ” 

* REVERTED do do 8e. - 

“ INSOLUBLE 2c. we 

“ POTASSA ke. = 

None Genuine unless bearing the following 
Government Agents Brand: 


In rolls ready 





_ BY MA 
each| dos. 
-10¢ $1. M4 


ito 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 





